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Science Front 


ORTY nations will take part in world-wide experiments 

during what is known as the International Geophysical 

Year. The period will be from July 1, 1957, until Dec. 
31, 1958. The time has been fixed to coincide with maximum 
sunspot activity. The layman may think that storms on a 
star 93,000,000 miles away are of only academic interest, 
but this is not so. It is believed that a mass attack upon 
many baffling problems from Pole to Pole will extend the 
frontiers of knowledge and increase man’s control over the 
forces of Nature. No scientific offensive has ever been 
waged before on such a grand scale. Expeditions are being 
sent to the Antarctic from Britain, USA, USSR, France, 
Belgium, Australia, New Zealand, Norway, Argentina, Chile, 
and Japan. In that great wasteland of six million square 
miles, it is to be hoped that national jealousies and political 
rivalry will be forgotten. For this is the right sort of cold 
war—man’s ingenuity and powers of endurance pitted against 
the elemental forces of Nature. The great ice continent 
exercises a profound but insufficiently understood influence 
on the weather of the whole world. 

This remarkable venture is an example of a kind of activity 
that has been going on all over the world. Experts from the 
World Health Organization have gone out like missionaries 
to teach modern farming to backward peoples. Sanitary 
engineers have been revolutionizing primitive drainage, 
spraying houses with DDT and clearing pools of stagnant 
water. The mere exchange of sickles for scythes has met 
with striking success. In remote villages children are receiving 
free milk and vitamins daily from the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. The Kabul of Kipling 
no longer exists; in its streets Poles, Americans, Chinese, 
Japanese, Indians, and Britons rub shoulders. They speak 
the international language of science. They are building 
roads, airfields, silos, and dams. The result everywhere is 
that production is going up and the death-rate down. The 
scourge of malaria is being overcome and famine fought 
back. Far too little publicity is given to this mighty work. 
It is immeasurably more significant than nine-tenths of the 
happenings reported in newspapers, Admittedly it only 
scratches the surface of the problems to be solved because 
they are so vast, but we can see now that they are not in- 
soluble. The unity of science has been demonstrated; what 
is needed is a unity of scientists to establish a single front 
for the welfare of all peoples. A beginning has been made. 
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Peace 


BELIEVE that there is a 
| growing scepticism behind the 

scenes in the United States 
about the value of military pacts. 
There is, of course, the Wild 
West school which believes that 
diplomacy is like a game of poker 
with bombs on the table. But as 
the implications of Geneva gradu- 
ally become clearer, it is recog- 
nized that new pacts are merely 
paper if there is a genuine military 
stalemate. Moreover, they are 
not the sort of currency with 
which under-developed countries 
are eager to pay for the surpluses 
with which both Russia and the 
United States are anxious to 
trade The Russians see this 
point clearly and don’t attach 
any military strings. They are 
content to be paid by Burma in 
rice, Cuba in sugar, Egypt im 
cotton, and Argentina in live- 
stock. In short, they are turning 
the cold war into a trade war 

But the United States is in a 
quandary. It doesn’t want to be 
paid with products of which it 
already has too much. This 
dilemma of trade versus aid 
underlay some of the discussions 
between Sir Anthony Eden and 
Mr Dulles. I don't pretend to 
know the solution, but it offends 
my common sense now, as it did 
in the period between the two 
wars, that any country should 
produce more than it needs or 
dare sell, or that when millions 
of people are still undernourished, 
American farmers, for example, 
should be paid to let land go out 
of cultivation. It is not a very 
rational way of ordering human 
affairs 


Trouble in Malta 


Malta is unlikely to become 
another Cyprus, but if it is 
represented in the British Parlia- 
ment I hope that the Church will 
not be allowed to isolate it as 
completely as Eire from the 
modern world. An agitation has 
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in a Cold Climate 


been worked up by the Arch- 
bishop of Malta and the Bishop 
of Gozo to protect the Maltese 
from the dangers which their 
Irish counterparts denounce as 
English paganism. In less rhe- 
torical language this presumably 
means the menace of a National 
Health Service, the possible toler- 
ation of family planning, divorce, 
and so on. As things are at 
present, a Maltese who marries 
in an Anglican Church cannot 
have the marriage recognized by 
the Roman Church. The latter 
fears that under the new consti- 
tution it would no longer be able 
to call upon the civil law to uphold 
its monopoly Anglicans in 
Malta are naturally anxious to 
secure proper safeguards in the 
case of mixed marriages and they 
resent various other disabilities. 
Malta comes within the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Gibraltar, 
and | am reminded of the story 
of one of his predecessors who 
was received in audience by the 
Pope. ‘I believe’, he remarked, 
as the Pope greeted him, * that 
your Holiness is in my diocese * 


Polish Pipe-dreams 


| thought that Mr Graham 
Greene’s impressions of Poland 
would land him in trouble with 
some of his co-religionists. On a 
number of other occasions he has 
taken a refreshingly independent 
line. He retains an obstinate 
streak of liberalism which would 
cause less comment in France 
than in England or the United 
States where Catholics are often 
more Catholic than the Pope. It 
is surely obvious that few people 
in Poland take an emigré govern- 
ment at all seriously. Yet through- 
out the western world little 
committees of disgruntled exiles 
meet like conspirators and keep 
up the pretence that the nations 
they are supposed to represent 
want them back. They even 
have ambassadors at the Vatican, 


and there is a Polish Embassy in 
Madrid and Dublin. All this is 
a pipe-dream and, as Graham 
Greene had the realism to per- 
ceive, it does not help the 
Catholic population of Poland. 
It could be dismissed as comic 
opera politics if it did not contain 
the seeds of tragedy. 


Lambeth Walk 


What would happen, | wonder, 
if the Archbishop of Canterbury 
marched at the head of the Com- 
mons Spiritual from Lambeth 
Palace to the House of Commons 
and they demanded to sit in 
Parliament? The astonished MPs 
would look wildly at the dismayed 
policemen who guard every en- 
trance and perhaps they would 
be incredulous if they were told 
that the Commons Spiritual 
were invoking a legal right. The 
origin of this little-known privi- 
lege is discussed by Dr Martin 
Davidson on another page. 

I am sorry it is unlikely to be 
exercised, because if such a 
clerical host were to surge into 
Parliament and—to give one 
example—join unanimously in 
the protest recently made by the 
Bishops of Exeter and Chichester 
against the manufacture of atomic 
bombs, some good might come 
of it. | don’t suggest that we 
should upset the balance of 
power by an impulsive unilateral 
action, but I think we ought to 
try much harder to get a formula 
acceptable to all concerned. The 
Churches could obviously exert 
great influence, but we are not 
likely to hear more than a few 
brave individual voices. 


Dipped In Vitriol 


It has been said that the late 
H. L. Mencken's pen was dipped 
in vitriol, which is true. Accord- 
ing to the New York Herald 
Tribune, he was ‘ a deeply religious 
man’, which is not so obvious. 
He was once arrested in Boston 
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H. L. MENCKEN 


for selling a copy of the American 
Mercury, of which he was editor, 
on the Socratic charge of cor- 
rupting the morals of youth. He 
was acquitted. He raised a 
storm when he reported the 
famous Scopes evolution trial at 
Dayton, Tennessee, by describing 
the townspeople as morons, 
yokels, peasants, and genus homo 
hoobiensis. He declared that 
William Jennings Bryan was 
‘surrounded by gaping primates 
from the upland valleys’. He 
didn’t improve matters by calling 
religion in America * a low form 
of Calvinism that has degenerated 
Jesus Christ into a Young Men's 
Christian Association Secretary, 
brisk, gladsome, and obscene ’. 
He was convinced in 1900 that 
he was about to die. He went to 
Jamaica, but after a month de- 
cided that he might as well die 
in Baltimore. ‘1 went back ’, 
he said, ‘ wrote a series on my 
trip, resumed work, smoked 
cigars, and drank beer, and never 
was sick again’. He lived until 
he was seventy-five and died an 
avowed agnostic. 


Freud and Loyola 

The centenary of Freud's birth 
will be celebrated this year. It 
would be hard to think of any 
great man who was responsible 
for a bigger revolution in ideas. 
Relativity and quantum physics 
have introduced startling and 
baffling changes in an abstruse 
field, but Freud's theories con- 


cern each one of us as human 
beings. Just as Darwin brought 
man into the scientific picture, 
so Freud made conscience an 
object of ordinary scientific study. 
Admittedly psycho-analysis is res- 
ponsible for some deplorably 
loose thinking, bad excuses and 
dreary novels, but Freud glimpsed 
a new horizon, and the vast region 
he opened is still to be explored. 

Spain has already begun to 
celebrate the fourth centenary of 
the death of St Ignatius of 
Loyola. His concern was not to 
open but to close the new 
horizons that were discovered in 
the sixteenth century. He roiled 
back the tide of the Reformation 
in Europe and created a religious 
Order which is still one of the 
most potent instruments of the 
Roman Catholic Church. He 
was one of the many examples of 
the genius for business and 
organization which great mystics 
so strangely display—a paradox 
which I invite Freudians to 
explain. 


Hush, Hush 


Solemn protests and grave faces 
are the rule whenever the spotlight 
is turned on the private lives of 
the Royal Family, This is no 
doubt because a myth is felt to be 
endangered; and yet the very pre- 
cautions taken to preserve it only 
make it look more of a myth than 
ever. It is a case of protesting 
too much. And the situation be- 
comes even more absurd when we 
deny to historians the right to 
study documents about remote 
scandals. It is Outrageous that 
the papers relating to Queen 
Caroline's affairs should have 
been removed from the Public 
Records Office and locked out of 
sight in Windsor Castle A 
chance inquiry for the papers by a 
student has just brought to light 
an official action that took place 
twenty years ago 

Perhaps the authorities don't 
want us to remember that a reign- 
ing English monarch tried to 
divorce his queen for adultery. 
Perhaps they feel that nothing 
more recent than the private life 
of Henry VIII can be decently 
investigated. The Duke of Wel- 
lington thought otherwise. He 
supported the King and when an 
angry mob compelled him to doff 


SIGMUND FREUD 


his hat to the Queen he remarked: 

‘Well, gentlemen, since you will 

have it so, God save the Queen 
and may all your wives be like 

her.’ 

D’ye ken John Peel? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
gave a very foxy answer when 
asked to express the Church's 
attitude to hunting. ‘It is a 
matter’, he said, ‘upon which 
members of the Church, clergy 
and laity, are free to form their 
own Christian judgment.’ Hunt- 
ing vicars have become a rarity, 
but children in elevated circles are 
still blooded as well as baptised, 
and it is left to the individual 
Protestant conscience to decide 
whether there is any incompati- 
bility. 

Catholics are thought to be 
usually less squeamish about 
animals because they are not con- 
sidered to have souls, and a mere 
nervous system is a_ temporal 
affair. This impression may have 
been strengthened by a _ recent 
poem in The Tablet under the 
title of Madonna of the Ring, 
which represented the mother of 
Jesus as patroness of bull-fighting. 
| notice, however, that this called 
forth an indignant retort from the 
Catholic Study Circle for Animal 
Welfare, located in Stoke-on- 
Trent. The Chairman quotes an 
encyclical of 1567 in which the 
Pope condemned the bullfight as 
‘a pastime of devils rather than 
men’. Hector HAWTON 
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The Art of Teaching » 


by 


MARGARET KNIGHT 


Adapted from an address given to Jordanhill Training College for 
Teachers, Glasgow, before the famous broadcast which may have caused 
the author to be persona ingrata on such occasions in the future 


ATTENDED a Brains Trust some time ago, 
and one of the questions put was * Which three 
professions do you regard as most important 

in the post-war world?” The question went round, 
each member of the Trust giving his or her opinion, 
and a wide variety of professions were mentioned, 
as you would expect. But there was one profession 
just one—that was mentioned by everybody, and 
that was teaching. And I am quite sure the Brains 
Trust were right. 

All my life has been closely connected with 
education in one form or other. I was born in a 
boys’ school and lived there for many years; | am 
the daughter of a schoolmaster, and I am married 
to the son of a schoolmaster; I am a lecturer and 
I am married to a professor; in every house I have 
lived in, you could be quite sure of finding a few 
bits of chalk, if you happened to want them. 

The Teacher’s Part 

I need scarcely say that I have the highest possible 
opinion of the importance of University teachers! 
But I think those who teach in schools are probably 
even more important; and I am quite sure that 
they have the harder job. At the University we 
are dealing with picked individuals. By and large, 
the fact that a person is at the University means 
that he has intellectual interests; and, however 
badly we lecture, people somehow contrive to learn 
a good deal. But teachers in schools have to take 
their human material as it comes; and the quality 
and the enthusiasm of the teaching may make all 
the difference to the amount the pupils learn 
what is even more important, to 
attitude towards the life of the mind. 

Children are human beings at their most plastic 
stage. It is a commonplace nowadays that a person's 
outlook, and attitude to life, are formed in childhood. 
It is, of course, the parents who play the most 
important part in forming it. But the teacher's 
part is very far from negligible; and where the 
parents—in these days—usually influence three or 


and, 
their whole 
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four children at most, the teacher influences hun- 
dreds. Anyone who has gone on: teaching, and 
teaching well, till retiring age, can look back at. 
the end of his working life and realize that there 
are hundreds—possibly even thousands—of adults 
in the country who have been permanently influenced 
by him. And that is not a small thing. 


In Perspective 


No job looks glamorous when you are doing it; 
almost any job can look glamorous from a distance. 
And, of course, that does not only apply to jobs; 
it is one of those great truths about life. In his 
poem The Schooner, T. E. Brown contrasts the 
very unromantic close-up view of the schooner 
getting ready to sail, when, as he says, 

Men ran to and fro 
And tugged, and stamped, and shoved, and 

pushed and swore— 
with the exquisite distant view of her a few hours 
later, outlined against the sunset. It is a sad fact 
that the one ship we can never see like that is the 
ship we are on board of. At least, we cannot with 
our physical eyes; but perhaps we can, to some 
extent, with our mind's eyes, and I am inclined to 
think that the ability to do that is a rather important 
part of the art of living. 

I can vividly remember, as a child, being taken 
into the studio of a theatrical scene-painter. We 
came in by a side door, which brought us, almost 
immediately, right up against the canvas. And I 
was greatly puzzled by what I saw—just a confusion 
of blue and green and brownish blobs, with the 
artist, perched on a pair of steps, busily adding a 
few more blobs. Then, on the artist’s suggestion, 
I took a few steps backwards, and suddenly the 
chaos of blobs and squiggles resolved itself into a 
very attractive landscape. Much intrigued, I moved 
forward again to see if I could now see the landscape 
close up. But it was no use; try as I would, when 
I got within a yard or two of the canvas it disinte- 
grated into blobs again. 


: 


The difference between the artist, who was an 
expert, and myself, who was not, was that the 
artist could, presumably, even when he was right 
up against the canvas, still somehow retain a sense 
of what it looked like from a distance and in 
perspective, and of how what he was doing would 
affect it. And I think the artist in living needs 
something of the same gift. 

The attitude of mind | am recommending is 
one that should be instilled in pupils; for they, 
even more than the teacher, will be inclined, in 
William James’s phrase, to * lose sight of the good 
amidst the concrete particulars in which it is 
embodied ’. To be more specific—every child, both 
in school and out, will sometimes have to tackle 
tasks that are dull and unpleasant; and it is of the 
utmost importance that they shall learn to see these 
tasks as part of a larger whole and to carry them 
through. 


Arousing Interest 


This is not a very fashionable doctrine nowadays, 
and it may seem surprising that a psychologist 
should advance it. Surely, it may be objected, 
psychologists hold that the one thing that really 
matters in school is that the children shall be 
interested. I agree, of course, that there is no more 


important gift for a teacher than the gift of arousing 


interest. But it does rather depend what is meant 
by interest, 

There are two senses in which a thing or event 
may be interesting. It may have direct, intrinsic 
interest, or it may have indirect, derived interest, 
in the sense that we do it or attend to it, not pri- 
marily for its own sake, but because it is a means 
to some end that interests us. As a homely example, 
take tinkering with the wireless set. There are some 
few people to whom that is an intrinsically interesting 
activity. But most of us are more interested in the 
programmes than in the technical side, and we should 
never dream of tinkering with the wireless for 
pleasure. But we may tinker with considerable 
ardour if it goes dead before a programme that we 
want to hear. For the first group, tinkering has an 
intrinsic interest, and for the second a derived 
interest. 

Now, if anyone said that all children’s school 
activities should, as far as possible, have at least 
a derived interest, he would be stating a vital 
truth. But if anyone said that they should always 
and all the time have intrinsic interest, he would, 
in my view, be talking nonsense—and rather 
dangerous nonsense. If we encourage children to 


think that they should never be expected to continue 
with any activity once it has ceased to be intrinsically 
interesting, we are in danger of bringing up a 
generation with no guts. No one will ever make 
anything of his life unless he can, when necessary, 
tackle a dull, uncongenial task and carry it through. 

I am not suggesting—I should hate to suggest— 
that children should be forced to do things they 
dislike just because they dislike them. There are 
quite enough unpleasant tasks that are necessary, 
without anyone needing to invent more, as a means 
of moral training. And in any case, doing a distasteful 
job is only a moral discipline if the job has some 
point, and if the person concerned sees the point, 
and carries through the job because he sees it. 

Or perhaps that is putting it too strongly; as we 
all know, it is sometimes necessary to put pressure 
on a child to make him complete something that 
he has started. But there is all the difference 
between carrying through a task you dislike as a 
means to an end you value—with a little judicious 
pressure from outside when necessary—and being 
forced to do something that you hate doing, and 
that you see no point in doing, and that in fact 
there is no point in doing except that someone 
thinks it is going to train your character. The 
logical conclusion of that line of thought would be 
to give a child a few hours on the treadmill every 
day for the good of his soul. 


Means to Ends 


*He who wills the end must will the means’. 
We shall not achieve many ends that are worth 
having unless we are prepared, when necessary, to 
will some pretty dull and unpleasant means. These 
unpleasant tasks are only means to ends; and 
whenever by taking thought you can achieve your 
ends by means that are not unpleasant, well then 
good luck to you—-there is no virtue in unpleasant- 
ness as such. The woman who goes on sweeping 
the floor when she can use a vacuum cleaner is not 
showing a praiseworthy diligence; she is merely 
showing an inadequate sense of the value of time. 

An important part of the art of living consists 
in finding out what evils are necessary and putting 
up with them with as much grace and good humour 
as possible, and in not putting up with one single 
unnecessary evil. The point was well put in the 
prayer of a French abbé that I came upon recently. 
Translated, it runs something like this: * Grant 
me, Oh Lord, serenity to endure the inevitable; 
the courage to alter what is not inevitable; and 
the sense to distinguish between the two’. 
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What is Convocation ? 


By MARTIN DAVIDSON 


An examination of the purpose 


HE Convocations of Canterbury and York 
are very similar in composition, with a few 
minor differences, and it will be sufficient to 
describe the Convocation of Canterbury and how 
it comes into existence. The Upper House inciudes 
all the diocesan bishops in the Province of Canter- 
bury (it is worth noticing that suffragan bishops are 
not included in the list). The Lower House consists 
of the deans of the older cathedrals or their 
equivalents in the modern cathedrals—the provosts 
and the two senior archdeacons in each diocese, 
all these being ipso facto members of the Lower 
House. In addition to these, there are the proctors 
elected by the beneficed clergy in each diocese, the 
proportion of clergy so elected being approximately 
one for each hundred clergy—beneficed and un- 
beneficed—in the diocese. Irrespective of diocesan 
representatives, each of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge sends two proctors and the University 
of London one proctor to the Lower House of the 
Canterbury Convocation 


First Assemblies in England 


It will be seen from this that Convocation consists 
entirely of bishops and inferior clergy; its functions 
are almost exclusively concerned with doctrinal and 
spiritual matters. The National Assembly of the 
Church of England, created by the Enabling Act 
of 1919, contains bishops, clergy and laity, and its 
primary function is legal and administrative, but as 
we are dealing with Convocation we need not 
consider the powers of the National Assembly. 

Ecclesiastical assemblies were the first assemblies 
in England, and indeed the people were united in 
one Church before one kingdom was established. 
These ecclesiastical assemblies, attended by the 
reigning sovereign, bishops, abbots, and priests as 
well as by certain nobility, were also national 
councils for the discussion of civil matters, and in 
time the lay element was considerably increased. 
Nevertheless, so close was the tie between the 
religious and national life that this joint assembly 
of clergy and laity was the legislative body for the 
kingdom, and for a considerable period it was 
impossible to distinguish between Convocation and 


and powers of this ancient body 


Parliament. But after the Norman Conquest the 
State Legislative became separated from the Sacred 
Synod, for which the term *‘ Convocation” was 
first used in ap1125. The first time that Convocation 
was summoned to discuss a financial matter was in 
AD1207, when the subsidy imposed by the Pope on 
the clergy was considered, and for more than 450 
years after this the most important work of Convo- 
cation was the granting of subsidies. In 1256, and 
also in 1273, the archdeacons were ordered to bring 
with them * three or four discreet men’ from their 
archdeaconries (these ‘discreet men’ were, of 
course selected from the inferior clergy), but in 
1283 at a Council held at the New Temple, London, 
instead of the clergy being selected by the arch- 
deacon, each diocese sent two elected clergy, known 
as proctors. 

By 1295 there were two methods for summoning 
either National or Provincial Councils in the 
Church. The first of these was done by the arch- 
bishop, by the request of the king, the chief object 
usually being to obtain a grant of money from the 
clergy. The second method was by the archbishop 
on his own initiative, to discuss religious matters. 
In that year Edward I summoned the clergy of 
Convocation to the meeting of Parliament, although 
twelve years previously they had protested against 
the suggestion that they should be summoned to 
‘a secular assembly, to wit, the King’s Parliament ’. 
The citation from the King to the bishops 660 years 
ago contains a clause which is still included in the 
summons of each bishop to the House of Lords 
at the beginning of a new Parliament, and runs 
thus: 

Forewarning the prior and chapter of your church, 
the archdeacons, and all the clergy of your diocese, 
causing that these same priors and archdeacons in their 
own persons, and the said chapter by one, and the 
same clergy by two proctors, having full and sufficient 
authority from the chapter and clergy themselves, be 
present with you, by all means, then and there to discuss, 
ordain, and do with us and the other prelates and nobles 
and other inhabitants of our realm, in what manner we 
are to meet such peril and evils devised. 

In obedience to this summons, since’ 1295 the 
clergy have been ordered to attend Parliament—of 
course, through their representatives, the proctors. 
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Meeting of the Upper House of the Canterbury Convocation 


For a number of years they obeyed the summons, 
but under protest because of the waste of time, and 
about 1338 Edward III ceased to insist on their 
presence. It is a remarkable fact that, by virtue of 
the above summons of the bishops, the clergy are 
still summoned to Parliament and have the right 
to sit with the Commons. In 1927 when the Prayer 
Book measure was before Parliament, the Speaker 
was asked whether the ‘Commons Spiritual ’ 
could still claim to attend. In reply the Speaker 
said that the hall in which the Commons met was 


already too small to hold the Commons Temporal, 
‘and if the Commons Spiritual appeared, someone 
would have to be excluded’, but there was no 
denial of the right of the Lower House of Convo- 


cation to be present. It would be very interesting 
to know what would happen if it asserted this right. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that members 
of Convocation can claim some of the privileges 
belonging to Members of Parliament, such as 
freedom from liability to arrest on civil process 
while ‘coming, tarrying, and returning’ from 
meetings of Convocation. This statute of Henry V! 
has never been repealed. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark that Convocation is summoned when 
Parliament is about to sit and can meet only as long 
as Parliament continues. 

Although for many centuries both Houses of 
Convocation sat together, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century it had become the practice for 
each House to sit separately, and this is still the 
procedure. It would be beyond the scope of this 
article to deal with all the methods for conducting 
the affairs of Convocation and we shall now turn 
our attention to one of the functions of Convocation 
—the condemnation of heretical tenets. 

After 1688 the history of Convocation is one of 


turbulence and antagonism between the Houses, in- 
ternecine strife, and censuring of sermons and books, 
etc. At various times Convocation had condemned 
heresy, including the censure of Whiston'’s book in 
the day of Queen Anne, and an appeal to the High 
Court resulted in eight of the twelve judges deciding 
that this matter lay within the jurisdiction of 
Convocation. However, a crisis arose in 1717 when 
the Lower House of Convocation unanimously 
censured the Latitudinarianism and Erastianism of 
Bishop Hoadley’s writings, but the Whig Govern- 
ment, which had come into power in 1714 and 
had made Hoadley Bishop of Bangor in 1715, 
prorogued Convocation before the Upper House 
had time to confirm the censure. From that time 
until 1852, although Convocation was formally 
called together when new Parliaments were elected, 
it was not allowed to promote legislation for the 
Church. Generally a few members met from both 
Houses and voted an address to the Crown, after 
which it was prorogued pursuant to royal writs, and 
discharged when Parliament was dissolved. 

The revival of Convocation arose from a judgment 
of the Court of Arches—the Ecclesiastical Court 
against Rev G. C. Gorham, whom the Bishop of 
Exeter refused to institute to a benefice to which he 
had been presented, on the grounds that he was 
unsound on the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 
The Court, to which Gorham appealed, upheld the 
bishop's decision, and Gorham then appealed to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which 
revers d the decision of the Court of Arches—-a 
crucial event for the future of the Church of England. 
Immediately a vigorous movement was made for 
the revival of Convocation and a debate in the 
House of Lords in 1851 greatly assisted the move- 
ment. It was found that there was no legal hindrance 
to its revival and its discussion of ecclesiastical 
questions, although it could not issue any new 
canons or constitutions without the concurrence of 
the civil legislature and the assent of the Crown. 
In consequence of this the general election of 1852 
was accompanied by the election of proctors for 
Convocation, and since then Convocation has con- 
tinued to function in the way it did prior to 1717. 


Freedom of Thought 

The Gorham judgment had a profound effect in 
preventing the extinction of the Evangelicals in the 
Church of England, but this was not the only 
occasion in which the Privy Council —a theologically 
neutral body—was responsible for preserving free- 
dom of thought in the case of clergy with outlook 
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very different from that of Gorham. The case of 
some of the authors of Essays and Reviews has been 
given by the writer of this article in the first chapter 
of The Church Looks at Herself (Watts, 1949). 
Both Houses of Canterbury Convocation con- 
demned the book, and two of its contributors were 
cited before the Court of Arches in 1861. Judgment 
was given against them with costs, and they were 
each sentenced to suspension from their parishes 
for a year. They appealed to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, which reversed the decision of 
the Court of Arches, and this judgment provided 
considerable protection for what was then known 
as ‘The Broad Church Party’, the present-day 
representatives of which are Modernists or Liberals. 


Archbishop Temple 


It may interest many readers to know that among 
the contributors to Essays and Reviews was Frederick 
Temple, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
position that he almost certainly would never have 
occupied if the decision of the Ecclesiastical Court 
had stood. In fact, when he was nominated for 
the vacant see of Exeter the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
Dr Pusey organized a movement to obviate such an 
appointment which would be a scandal to the 
Church. By a majority of seven the Chapter was in 
favour of his election, but on the day of the con- 
firmation of the election the sub-dean of Exeter 
Cathedral and two of the incumbents of the diocese 
of Exeter appeared in Bow Church, where the 
confirmation was appointed to take place, to oppose 
the confirmation, It was ruled by Sir Travers Twiss, 
the Vicar-General, acting on behalf of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that the archbishop could 
not refuse to carry out the royal mandate. 

Many people are puzzled about the rejection by 
Parliament of the Prayer Book as revised by 
Convocation. Why had Parliament such power” 
The answer is that when Convocation compiled 
and authorized the Prayer Book of 1662, it was 
attached as a schedule to the Act of Uniformity, 
and hence was incorporated in an Act of Parliament 
In the circumstances it could not be altered without 
the consent of Parliament, It may be remarked, 
however, that many clergy who prefer The Book of 
1662 with Permissive Additions and Deviations use 
it or as much of it as they consider more suitable 
than The Book of Common Prayer. It would be 
interesting to know what the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council would do if some of the clergy, 
who were condemned by an Ecclesiastical Court for 
such a transgression, appealed to the Privy Council! 


Dealing with the Canons, the only authorized 
body of Canons is that which was drawn up in 
1603-4 by the Convocation of Canterbury and, 
having received the Royal Assent, ratified in 1605-6 
by the Convocation of York. It is interesting to 
know that when seventeen additional Canons were 
passed in 1640 by Convocation and received the Royal 
Assent, they were held to be invalid because Parlia- 
ment was not sitting when Convocation passed 
them. With the exception of three new Canons 
added since 1604 and a few minor alterations in 
some of the other Canons, they have remained 
unchanged. New Canons can be promulgated 
either by the Crown issuing ‘ Letters of Business ’ 
to Convocation, in which are instructions to con- 
sider action in regard to certain matters, or by 
Convocation on its own motion requesting the 
President to initiate the necessary preliminary action. 
The Upper House only can initiate the making of 
Canons or Acts, and the Lower House has the 
right to veto anything enacted by the Upper House. 

An Act of Convocation, accepted by both Houses 
and ratified and confirmed by the archbishop of 
the Province, has no legal status though it carries 
considerable spiritual authority and is entitled to 
observance by the faithful members of the Church 
of England in the Province. Unlike a Canon, which 
requires the Royal Licence and Assent and after 
this has a legal status as an ecclesiastical law of 
England, an Act of Convocation has no consti- 
tutional force. Some examples of Acts passed 
during -the last thirty-five years are Admission to 
Holy Communion of Persons who do not belong 
to the Anglican Communion, The Work and 
Status of Readers (Lay Readers), The Status and 
Functions of Deaconesses, Cremation, Sunday 
Observance, etc. 

Although a bishop is not required to receive 
support from Convocation before citing any of his 
clergy accused of heterodox teaching to appear at 
an Ecclesiastical Court, nevertheless he might feel 
that it would strengthen his case if he did so. But 


‘Convocation has no direct control over the clergy, 


and, as has been pointed out, in doctrinal matters 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
protected the clergy from what many of them believe 
is the tyranny of Ecclesiastical Courts. 


[There is a considerable amount of literature on this 
subject. A comparatively recent book by Dr Arthur PF. 
Smethurst, Convocation of Canterbury, What it Is; 
What it Does; How it Works (SPCK, 1949) to which 
the writer of this article is indebted for some of the 
information, should be st»died by any who require 
more detailed accounts of the subject.] 
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PORTRAIT OF MARTIN BUBER 


Israel’s Rejected 


Thinker 


by NORMAN BIRNBAUM 


Discusses one of the most provocative of philosophers 


URS is a time in which wise men often 

speak nonsense and fools frequently 

possess impeccable intellectual manners. 
Martin Buber, Professor Emeritus of Sociology and 
Social Philosophy at the Hebrew University but 
predominantly a religious thinker, is one of the 
wisest of living wise men. Concerned with the 
human situation as a whole, he has without illusion 
diagnosed the alienation of contemporary men from 
each other. Standing alone among his fellow Jews, 
he has given them a rich and passionate reinterpre- 
tation of their traditions, and he has utilized this 
reinterpretation to develop a singularly exalted 
version of Zionism which has both exerted wide 
influence and excited fierce opposition. 

He has advocated and practised reconciliation 
between his people and their enemies, the Germans 
and the Arabs. And, unique among modern 
Jewish thinkers, he has qua Jew something original 
and important to communicate to others—believers 
and non-believers alike. 

Few who have seen him will forget the small 
man with burning eyes, every inch a prophet. Few 
will withhold admiration for his moral passion, 
his psychological penetration, his living German 
prose. But many will reject his philosophical as- 
sumptions, his efforts to persuade us that we and 
the world are the work of an inscrutable and 
terribly arbitrary God. 


Necessity of Belief 


The difficulty with Buber is that the facts which 
for most of us confirm what Nietzsche has termed 
God's death serve as proof of his existence. The 
difficulty is not Buber’s alone. It marks all the 
other representatives of existentialism in theology: 
the Protestants Barth and Tillich, the Catholics 
Marcel and Guardini, even those in these islands 
who manage the not inconsiderable feat of fusing 
secular anguish and sacred supposition without losing 
their English self-restraint. 

This attempt to escape philosophical exigency by 


a dialectical leap has one basic characteristic, It 
concedes our secularist point that the grounds for 
doubting both God’s existence and his goodness 
are ample. But it converts the doubt into an 
argument for his existence (and often his goodness) 
by asserting the primitive necessity of belief, 

The conversion, however, really removes the 
argument to secular grounds. Psychological 
necessities are in the last analysis secular facts, 
while only theological realities are sacred ones. 
Buber’s insistence on the concrete and immediate 
in experience and his refusal of the metaphysics of 
the theological absolute are as firm as possible. 
He thus makes clear, clearer than almost anyone 
else, that contemporary theology itself can exist 
only on secular ground, 


Culture of Germany 


The literate public in the English-speaking 
countries is not as well acquainted with Buber as 
it might be. Buber’s Jewishness—-which is to say 
his feeling for the earth and those who have to live 
on it—endows him with a spirituality that may 
attract those repelled by Mr Eliot’s public dissension 
or Mr Waugh’s vulgar snobbery. But Buber is 
not alone a Jew. He is a Central European who 
possesses far more of the high culture of Germany 
than most of the people who exiled him. 

His teachers were Dilthey and Simmel. He 
lived for years as, at once, both collaborator 
and opponent of his Catholic, Protestant, and 
atheistic contemporaries in Wilhelminian and 
Weimar Germany. An exposition and interpreta- 
tion of Buber’s many-sided work is to be welcomed, 
particularly by a public whose intellectual roots 
rest in other soil. 

Dr Maurice S. Friedman's Martin Buber (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 25s) is conscientious, but 
it is not the book we need. It is thorough and 
exhaustive, but neither altogether learned nor al- 
together relevant, graceless in style, and somehow 
inappropriate for any one audience, Those who 
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know Buber and the religious existentialists will 
find little that is new or challenging; those seeking 
knowledge will experience difficulty in placing 
Buber in context. 


Influence on Psychotherapy 


We are told too little about the situation in 
Judaism and German philosophy when Buber, as 
a young man, sought to bridge both traditions. 
Dr Friedman faithfully reproduces Buber'’s thought 
but he does not discuss it. He identifies himself so 
thoroughly with Buber’s position that we feel un- 
comfortable—in the presence of an apologist rather 
than an interpreter. I was disappointed to find no 
mention of Buber’s relationships to phenomenology, 
a school which surely shared his view of experience. 
And it was surprising to read a discussion of 
Buber’s influence on psychotherapy which cited 
Sullivan and Fromm but gave little internal evidence 
of knowledge of Freud. Dr Friedman's book is 
clearly a labour of love; an interpretation of Buber 
remains to be written. 

Buber’s vision of Judaism rests on his studies of 
Hassidism, that marvellous movement of renewal 
and illumination among East European Jewry in 
the eighteenth century. Hassidism, similar in many 
respects to Pietism, rejected the legalism of the 
rabbis and of much Jewish tradition in favour of the 
direct expression of faith and a life of profane work 
in sacred service, Hassidism held that man had 
direct access to God, and this was thought to be 
exemplified in the lives and works of the Hassidim 
themselves, who were teachers touched with sparks 
from the divine fire. Not only has Buber studied 
Hassidism—-he deserves to be considered the last 
of great Hassid. 


I and Thou 


Buber has drawn from Hassidism his now ex- 
treme anti-nominalism, his view of religion as a 
dialogue between man and God, and his conception 
of the world as itself a sacrament the service of 
which is infinitely more holy than any limited act 
of worship. Buber’s most influential book, / and 
Thou (the German original is entitled Ich und Du 
and the translator's use of the archaic English form 
is therefore not an affectation), conveys his view 
of the implications of the dialogue between man and 
God. Buber finds that the contemporary sense of a 


lack of relationship, usually called alienation, results 
from man's objectification of all his connections 
We objectify God in theology, 
We treat 


with the world. 
nature in science, community in politics. 
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our fellows as instruments and we encase armour 
against our very selves. 

Buber terms all these relationships /-/1 relation- 
ships. / and Thou relationships, on the other hand, 
incorporate a radical penetration to the heart of 
the matter. We seize the instant since we live wholly 
in it and we relate to other objects, to persons, 
and finally to God because the relationship engages 
our entire being. These relationships are, further, 
reciprocal: even nature speaks only to him who is 
entirely receptive, and God hides from those who 
do not seek him out. 


Evil is Separation 

Having begun in this radical way, Buber as a 
matter of course rejects the notion of some special 
sphere of grace outside nature and society as we 
find it. We are in this world and we must live in 
it in a * holy insecurity’, obedient to nothing and 
certain of nothing but the imperative to seek Thou 
everywhere. For evil is separation, separation from 
others and in the last instance separation from 
God. Our task is to overcome evil by helping God 
in his great work of redemption of the world. But 
redemption can come only when we plunge our- 
selves, and draw others after us, into direct relation- 
ships with Thou. Buber rejects the usual form of 
Jewish expectation of the Messiah. The Messianic 
work takes place in profane history in an infinite 
number of anonymous acts of love. 

The religious man, for Buber, 1s the * Suffering 
Servant of the Lord * of Deutero-Isaiah. The Suffer- 
ing Servant appears time and time again, in the 
guise of Israel's anguished men-—-among whom 
Buber in contradistinction to most Jews numbers 
Christ but always as a specific person in a specific 
situation. 

Similarly, Israel as a people is also the © Suffering 
Servant ’ chosen only insofar as God speaks directly 
to it and places upon it special burdens which may 
bring all men nearer to him. 

The ‘ Suffering Servant’ must have the courage 
to become, unreservedly, the / to another Thou. 
And he must believe that he will always find a 
Thou for his 1. 


*The Suffering Servant’ 

What can we make of all of this? Buber is clearly 
a great poet and an extraordinary psychologist. 
We are alienated from one another and from 
ourselves; our communities are mostly frauds. 
But it does not follow that this situation is a 
consequence of our loss of contact with God, nor 
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that a resumption of this contact would entail a 
resumption of all others. 

Buber himself has deeply criticized many forms 
of religion because they buy relationships to God 
and grace at the cost of relationships to men; it is 
not clear that his own dialogue can do both for 
anybody but himself. And to make the modern 
loss of faith an argument for faith is plausible 
only if we hold that it is sufficient proof of God's 
existence that we are wretched without him. Buber 
is correct about our enslavement to /f, as he calls 
it. But we may admit the inadequacy of science in 
love without wishing to enlist love in the pursuit of 
science. Personally, however, | find that Buber’s 
critique of the social sciences is justified. Where 
my colleagues do not entertain grotesque views of 
scientific procedure rooted in their ignorance they 
are rooted in their alienation. 

Buber is aware of the difficulties presented by 
his view of evil: ‘How is a life with God still 
possible in a time when there is an Auschwitz?’ 
He argues that evil is separation, the rejection of 
the dialogue with God and with others. God 
needs us to complete the work of. redemption; 
others need us to grow away from evil. We must, 


then, interpret evil’s presence in the world as our 
responsibility and not God's. Far from disproving 
either God's goodness or his existence, it must 
incite us to work to bring about God's presence 
and therewith his goodness. The dialectical skill 
of the argument is considerable, but it is factually 
meaningless. The necessity to combat the real evil 
in the world does not mean that we must conjure 
up imaginary allies, 

Yet Buber remains a deadly serious and a 
humanly compelling thinker. In an age in which 
Billy Graham and Geoffrey Fisher pass for repre- 
sentatives of the West's great religious traditions, 
his achievement in this respect is very large. He 
has fashioned a highly personal view of order out 
of our common disorder. Not the least of the 
tragedies he has experienced is his rejection by an 
Israel which is becoming ever more secularized and 
no less devoted to /f than other nations. In his 
recent study of Buber Dr Friedman might have 
told us more about the isolation of the 
‘Suffering Servant’ in the Holy Land. It is a 
sign of Buber’s freedom from the usual illusions 
that he has met this situation with fortitude 
and courage. 


DANCING ROUND THE MAYPOLE 


RITISH CUSTOMS AND 
CEREMONIES, by Cecil 
Hunt (Benn, 18s). The injunction 
to remove not the old landmark is 
nowhere so well observed as in 
these islands. Hence the mass of 
customs and ceremonies, their 
attractiveness for the tourist and 
research value for the sociologist. 
Mr Hunt does not however 
write as a sociologist. His book 
does competently what it sets out 
to do—namely, to provide a 
comprehensive list of customs 
and ceremonies from all over 
Britain and describe them under 
the heading ‘When’, * Where’, 
and * Why’. 

Not all the ceremonies he 
describes are old. A surprising 
number are of recent date, some 
being revivals and others, such 
as acts of commemoration, which 
appear year by year. There are, 
too, a few widely accepted as 


ancient which are nothing of the 
kind. The mumbo-jumbo which 
has grown around what is believed 
to be ‘druidism’ is a case in 
point. Many religious rites have 
pagan origins, and the Church 
has drawn sustenance from a 
readiness to adopt and modify 
ancient rituals and adapt itself 
to primitive custom, thus rooting 
itself in an accepted pattern of 
culture. This has served to put 
a premium on obscurantism and 
has been the springboard of 
schism by those who throughout 
the ages have felt some at least 
of the promptings of reason. 

Mr Hunt's volume is a useful 
guide to anyone who, from 
studious reasons or from general 
interest, wishes to have knowledge 
about the subject. It might use- 
fully catch the eyes of the official 
tourist boards whose task it is to 
attract more dollar-changing visi- 


tors to our shores. These latter 
may find in Britain's highways 
and by-ways much that is quaint 
and diverting even if in part 
‘phoney’. Gawking at Shrove- 
tide football, across-river tug-o'- 
war, tutti-men, jack-in-the-green, 
or fantastic horn dancers, may, 
after all, go far to compensate 
for the frigid hospitality of what 
transatlantic folks avow are the 
world’s worst hotels! 

The book is remarkably free 
from sentimentality on the one 
hand—-there appears no  nos- 
talgic yearning for a departed 
‘Merrie England’—-and from 
ivory-tower aloofness the 
other. Mr Hunt does not treat 
maypole dancing villagers as if 
they were South Sea islanders. 

The book has only one de- 
ficiency: it lacks pictorial illus- 
trations. No subject would seem 
to call for them more. G.LL. 
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Some 


by 


Roman Minds 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Superstition was used to overawe the masses 


whose job ought to be to 

think exactly, carry over into 
their scholarship the  slipshod 
habits of people who form their 
minds on daily newspapers and 
broadcasts. Take for example 
the habit of personifying a 
whole community. You know 
the sort of thing. * The great 
heart of England beats true’. 
‘We are awaiting signs of a 
change of heart in Germany ’. 
“France has to pull herself 
together’. And so on. The fact 
is that there is no such entity 
as England, France, or Germany 
(except geographically); there 
are a number of millions of 
English people, French people, 
and German people, all different, 
each with his or her own life- 
history; and to speak of so 
many millions having a heart in 
common, or a self to pull together, 
is not reason, but rhetoric. 


| is remarkable how scholars, 


Experiment in Imperialism 

It is the same with the ancients. 
There was a city called Rome, 
whose people had a very re- 
markable history. Their fighting 
men proved a match for the 
fighting men of their neighbours; 
and their ruling families had the 
clever notion of making alliances 
with those whom they defeated, 
so that the citizens of their cities 
became Roman citizens with 
voting rights at Rome if they 
had the time and money to 
come and vote—which few of 
them can have had. By a snow- 
ball process of this kind extending 
over centuries, Roman citizens 
came to include all free in- 
habitants of Italy and even 
people outside Italy. It was the 
most successful ancient experi- 
ment in imperialism, because the 
Roman ruling class did not make 
the mistake of wolfing the 
profits of conquest themselves, 
but took into partnership Latins, 
Italians, and finally provincials 
with whom they had common 
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interests and could reach an 
understanding—-so much so that 
Italians and provincials, at any 
rate of the richer and more 
articulate class, came to call 
themselves Romans and to talk 
of Roman history as if it were 
their own. 

Many of them wrote books 
poetry, history, philosophy, col- 
lected speeches, collected letters, 
and so on. Most of their writings 
have perished; but much has 
survived, some dull as ditch- 
water, some of perennial interest. 
| am all for studying it and making 
it known. But to take the more 
interesting parts of this literature, 
representing as it does the output 
of a small section of the society 
that we call Roman, and label 
the result The Roman Mind, 
seems to me a case of the silly 
sort of personification to which 
I have drawn attention. 

Professor M. L. Clarke of the 
University College of North 
Wales, in his book under that 
title (Cohen and West, 18s), 
builds up a picture of ‘the 
Roman mind’ from the writings 
of Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Seneca, 
Tacitus, and a few more—all 
representing that thoroughly com- 
fortable minority in the Roman 
world who had town and country 
houses and armies of slaves to 
keep them while they recorded 
their wit and wisdom for the 
edification of posterity. The most 
voluminous of these writers is 
Cicero—so much so that about 
half the book is taken up with 
him. Cicero's works have come 
down to us in a bulk out of 
proportion to their merits, mainly 
because he wrote attractive prose 
easily read by any schoolboy who 
has mastered elementary grammar 
and syntax, and was therefore 
copied out by the barely literate 
monks who transmitted the Latin 
classics in the Middle Ages, while 
other writings of probably more 
merit were left to perish. 

Behind those flowing periods 


what a humbug the man is! 
Even Professor Clarke, who ad- 
mires him this side idolatry, 
has to admit that Cicero’s attitude 
to religion, as expressed in his 
speeches, is in flat contradiction 
to his attitude in those philo- 
sophical works which he intended 
only for the learned. In _ his 
speeches Cicero has not a doubt 
that the gods personally watch 
over Rome, and in_ particular 
that they watch over Cicero and 
punish his political enemies. In 
his philosophical works he des- 
pises popular religion and won- 
ders that one augur can meet 
another without smiling. We 
need only add that he was 
himself an augur. 

Priestly Fraud 

The explanation simple. 
The Roman State religion was a 
Stage property deliberately pre- 
served to overawe the masses. 
We know this from Polybius, an 
outside observer who wrote a 
hundred years before Cicero and 
who quite approves of the de- 
ception. This fact explains a 
contradiction which puzzles Pro- 
fessor Clarke. Lucretius, from 
beginning to end of his great 
poem On the Nature of Things, 
flames with indignation at the 
fraud practised on poor humanity 
by priests, augurs, and all their 
tribe. Yet Cicero in his Tusculan 
Disputations pretends to wonder 
what the Epicureans are making 
such a fuss about. Nobody 
believes it; so why worry? The 
answer, of course, is that in 
Cicero's select circle nobody did 
believe it, but they took good 
care that the ‘ wretched little 
starving people’, at whom he 
sneers in his letters, should have 
their daily dose. That is what 
made Lucretius sick. 

For my part | am glad when 
Professor Clarke takes leave of 
this impostor and comes to the 
writers of the Empire. By that 
time freethought has all but 
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petered out. Augustus and his 
Successors are busily building up 
religion as an instrument of 
government; and their court 
poets follow the fashion. But 
at least we no longer have the 
nauseous spectacle of intellectuals 
saying one thing in private and 
another public. Of the 
Augustans, only Ovid allows 
himself a sneer: 


Religion’s useful; so let us believe, 


And to the gods their usual 
offerings give .. . 
Woman alone, if wise, you'll 


safely cheat; 
You may allow yourself this one 
deceit. 


It is said that his poem, The Art 


HE inside story of Borley, 

one of the most publicised 
mysteries of our age, turns 

out disappointing as regards 
ghosts, but instructive as an 
example of a large-scale hoax. 
The case became famous through 
the sensational writings of the 
late Harry Price, whose plausible 
style and pseudo expertise de- 
lighted the casual reader, but 
were anathema to serious students 
of psychical research. The 


present work (The Haunting of 


Borley Rectory, by Eric J. Ding- 
wall, Kathleen M. Goldney, and 
Trevor H. Hall; Duckworth, 16s) 
sets out the results of a pains- 
taking and appallingly laborious 
investigation of the story carried 
out by three members of the 
Society for Psychical Research 
after Price’s death, when much 
of the original correspondence 
concerning Borley became avail- 
able for the first time. 

The early history of Borley is 
no different from that of a 
thousand other country houses 
that are credited by local gossip 
with a ‘ ghost’. It was an 
enormous, rambling, red brick, 
Victorian house, inhabited since 
1862 by the Reverend Henry 
Bull and his fourteen children. 
He seems to have had an interest 
in the supernatural, and his son 


of Love, helped to get Ovid 
exiled. No wonder. 

So we come to the later Empire. 
The main thing that strikes us in 
the later writers--Seneca, Tacitus, 
Marcus Aurelius—is the awful 
boredom with which they view 


life. The experiment of living 
parasitically on a submerged 
majority of slaves and little 


people has been tried; and now 
the gilt is off the gingerbread. 
Seneca confesses it; he knows 
that everything is wrong; but he 
goes on and on playing courtier 
to Nero, till Nero sickens of his 
long face and tells him to commit 
suicide, Tacitus is in the toils 
and sees no way out. Marcus 
Aurelius—surely one of the un- 


The Borley Rectory Hoax 


by D. J. WEST 


Harry who succeeded him as 
Rector believed himself to be the 
recipient of personal communi- 
cations from spirits. Two of the 
daughters reported seeing ‘ ap- 
paritions > at various times, but 
other members of the family were 
sceptical. There was in existence 
the usual legend (later disproved) 
that there had at one time been 
a monastery on the site. The 
ghost was supposed to be that 
of a nun who had misbehaved 
with a monk. 

The Borley ghost would have 
remained no more than a local 
legend had not the Reverend 
Eric Smith and his wife (suc- 
cessors to the Bulls) taken the 
naive step of writing to the 
Daily Mirror asking to be put 
in touch with a psychical research 
society who might pronounce 
their home ghost-free and so 
quell the inconvenient village 
gossip. The paper at once dis- 
patched a reporter, who arrived 
accompanied by Harry Price. 


Reporter's Accusation 


Mrs Smith comments: * When 
Mr Price arrived to investigate 
immediately we were astonished 
at an onset of “ phenomena ”’ 
bangs, clatterings, keys thrown, 
etc. We could not help being 
led to suppose that he was 


happiest men who ever lived 
wears himself out going through 
the motions of managing an 
Empire that is now getting past 
management. 

And when fresh voices are 
heard, they come from men who 
care nothing for the Roman 
legend and speak for something 
new and alien. Those early 
Christian writers, those Tertullians 
and Minuciuses, may in- 
tolerant—after all, they had a lot 
to be intolerant of; but at least 
they are alive, at least they have 
fight in them. That is why I 
read their writings with more 
pleasure than I get from all the 
twelve tired books of Marcus’ 
Meditations put together. 


producing some of the effects... ’ 
When Price left the * phenomena’ 
subsided; when he paid a return 
visit they started again. Miss 
Kaye, Price’s secretary, remarked 
that he did seem to attract the 
attention of spirits wherever he 
went. (In fact the previous year 
Price had visited another re- 
putedly haunted house in Batter- 
sea, where the afflicted family 
had occasion to complain that 
* things always seemed to happen 
when he was there’.) On a later 
visit to the Smiths Price was 
accompanied by a_ reporter, 
Charles Sutton, who accused him 
to his face of throwing pebbles 
in imitation of * phenomena ’. 
According to Sutton’s subsequent 
testimony, he seized Price and 
found his pockets full of pebbles. 
He telephoned his discovery to 
the Daily Mail, but the news- 
editor would not print the story 
for fear of libel. After this 
episode Price left the case alone 
for a long time. 

Even now we should probably 
never have heard of the haunt 
but for another curious turn of 
fortune. In 1930 the Reverend 
Foyster became the new incum- 
bent. He had a spirited young 
wife who disliked the isolated 
life at Borley intensely. They 
had lately come from a Canadian 
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village only five miles distant from 
Amherst, scene of the famous 
Amherst poltergeist mystery, a 
sort of Canadian counterpart of 
Borley. Possibly this stimulated 
Mrs Foyster’s imagination, for 
soon Borley became the centre 
of similar disturbances—-small 
objects hurled about, furniture 
displaced, little outbreaks of fire, 
writings scrawled on the walls, 
and so forth. These things 
happened only when Mrs Foyster 
was about. Mr Foyster himself 
never saw the poltergeist in 
action, only the results of its 
rampagings. In October 1931 
Harry Price was summoned once 
again 

A single evening's observation 
was sufficient for him to sum 
up the situation and to accuse 
Mrs Foyster of fraud. He did 
not visit Borley again for five 
and a half years, but the 
Foyster phenomena continued 
until a Spiritualist exorcism cere- 
mony was performed in January 
1932. 


A Stunt 

In 1937 Price finally decided 
to take up the case. He rented 
the now disused rectory for a 
year and advertised for collabo- 
rators willing to keep nocturnal 
vigils and report strange sights 
and sounds. In spite of the eerie 
atmosphere and the intimidating 
build-up, these volunteer in- 
vestigators reported only sporadic 
and not very startling * pheno- 
mena’, chiefly noises and oc- 
casional disappearances of objects. 
In 1939 the rectory was burnt 
down, but ‘phenomena’ con- 
tinued. As late as 1944 Price 
produced a photograph of a 
brick flying among the ruins. 
But Miss Ledsham, of the Ameri- 
can magazine Life, who was 
present at the time, spoils the 
story by explaining that bricks 
were flying about quite naturally 
since demolition work was in 
progress. The photo was simply 
a stunt. 

When compiling his books 
Price succeeded in transforming 
this worthless conglomeration 
into an impressive case by a 
simple but skilful technique of 
suppression and editing, of 
course, many witnesses could be 
relied upon to exaggerate and 
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confuse without any help. The 
sceptical Mrs Smith, for example, 
who doubted Price’s integrity, 
was at some stages almost bam- 
boozled into believing the whole 
crazy story. Even her maid, 
Mary Pearson, who at the time 
used to play pranks shamelessly 
in order to add to the excitement, 
ended up a firm believer in the 
haunt and was frequently con- 
sulted by friends and neighbours 
whenever Borley figured in the 
news. On the other hand, when 
witnesses made critical, common- 
sense observations about the 
presence of rats, or noises due to 
overgrown bushes knocking the 
walls, their comments would 
almost always be ruthlessly ex- 
purgated. Remarks favourable 
to the supernatural would appear 
in full, or even amplified 

In instances when it would be 
difficult for the reader to gain 
access to the original testimony 
the most startling exaggerations 
and alterations would creep in. 
The authors, who have been 
able to compare Price’s books 
with original documents, give 
numerous examples of distortions 
and misrepresentations. In some 
cases it seems likely that the 
evidence was actually manu- 
factured, as in the suspicious 
* discoveries ’ of a French medal 
and a woman’s skull, both of 
which were made to fit in with 
some implausible planchette com- 
munications about a murdered 
French nun 

The skill in this game lies 
in being bold enough to produce 
an amazing story that stops just 
short of patent absurdity. It 
will be a pity if this exposure 
causes the public to confuse 
such high jinks with the more 
serious studies of reputable psy- 
chical researchers. It is also 
rather a pity that Dr Dingwall 
and his colleagues, their 
otherwise exhaustive explorations, 
neglect to discuss the most 
interesting aspect of the hoax 
the question of motive. 


Lacking in Details 

The Unknown—Is it Nearer? 
(by E. J. Dingwall and John 
Langdon-Davies, Cassell, 10s 6d) 
is so different in character from 
the previous book that it is hard 
to believe that Dr Dingwall was 


part author of both. This is a 
popularly written exposition of 
the whole of psychical research, 
from haunts and apparitions to 
card guessing and mediums. 
Many strange stories are set 
forth, but save for the chapter 
on physical mediums—Dr Ding- 
wall’s special interest—few refer- 
ences to sources are given and 
illustrative cases are so sketchily 
summarized that the reader is in 
no position to assess their merits. 
Most of them are in fact taken 
from serious publications, but it 
is a disadvantage that details are 
lacking. For providing the un- 
instructed with a first glimpse of 
the perplexing subject of psychical 
research this book is excellent. 
The authors are singularly well- 
informed and under cover of an 
informal, unacademic style they 
have many sensible comments to 
make. But their book will not 
appeal to the reader who dislikes 
predigested information and pre- 
fers to judge the evidence for 
himself. 

Here and there the authors 
abandon the published literature 
and indulge in personal anecdotes. 
A seance in Dublin attended by 
Mr Langdon-Davies is described 
at which much impressive in- 
formation known only to himself 
was correctly communicated. Un- 
fortunately the only detail he 
gives about these * messages’ is 
that ‘ memory of it has been lost 
long ago, but it concerned a 
friend of J. L-D’s recently killed 
in the 1914-18 war’. 

In another place the authors 
report their own card-guessing 
telepathy experiments with a 
young girl who produced about 
the most remarkable series of 
scores in the whole history of 
the subject. All but the most 
unsophisticated will immediately 
want to know all about the 
conditions of these tests, how far 
the subject was from the cards, 
what screening arrangements were 
used, what precautions were taken 
against auditory clues, what 
checks were made on the re- 
cording and scoring. Few will 
be satisfied with the authors’ 
statement that the subject ‘ simply 
sat down at a kitchen table and 
guessed the cards’. What would 
Dr Dingwall have said if Harry 
Price had produced such a report? 
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by W. E. 


| IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—X | 


Learning about Evolution 


SWINTON Charles Darwin 


In the second of his two articles on Evolution for the layman 


N his Origin of Species (1859) Darwin had 
pointed out the evolution that was actually 
going on, under man’s influence, among the 
domesticated ‘animals. If the facts as he saw them 
were true then it followed that in its progress 
towards the present-day forms life must have 
produced many modified and intermediate forms 
in the past. He therefore turned to the Geological 
Record as a regpsitory of a record that could 
support his contentions. 

His appeal was made at a fortunate time, for 
industrial England in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century had been busy with engineering 
works which involved much excavation and hence, 
in some places, an abundant discovery of fossils. 
Further, the statements made by Darwin were 
opposed to the ideas of those who preferred the 
Biblical theory of direct creation, and thus there 
was some controversy, and all of this gave a stimulus 
to people to attempt to find such specimens and 
evidence for themselves, so there was a great 
increase in interest in the past—in palxontology, 
as the science of ancient life is called. 


Geological Knowledge 

Within the next few years results began to be 
obtained. The record of the rocks in England—the 
pioneer country of this kind of activity—were 
minutely examined and the results compared with 
the materials becoming well known from France, 
Germany, and the United States. The results were 
startling, for as general geological knowledge ad- 
vanced it was clear that the rocks could be placed 
in order, roughly, of their formation, rather as 
the rows of bricks on the side of a house indicate 
their order of deposition. Observation of rocks in 
depth could not often be made, but the English 
surveyor William Smith had already shown that 
many of the principal strata were extensive and 
could be observed at different depths and angles in 
different parts of the country. Combined observa- 


Dr Swinton discusses some of the more recent discoveries 


tions from all sorts of excavations, artificial and 
natural, could thus be collated, and the foreign 
evidence used too, to give a clearer picture of the walls 
of the earth. And it was found that many of these 
layers could indubitably be distinguished by the 
evidences of former life—the fossils—petrified 
within them. So a fairly comprehensive sort of 
calendar of life could also be constructed, 


The Old Classification 

It was found that as one went back in this life- 
history, the numbers of modern kinds of animals 
rapidly decreased, their places being taken by other 
kinds of animals, many of which were no longer 
represented in any way by living forms. There was 
the comparatively recent age when the forms we 
now see alive were largely dominant; back of them 
was still an age dominated by warm-blooded and 
hairy mammals; before then a long era in which 
the dominant forms of animals were reptiles and in 
which mammals were so scarce as to be negligible. 
Then on backwards one could come to ages where 
there were no backboned animals at all. In fact, if 
one took the old classification of animals and erected 
it vertically with man at the top and the simplest 
animais at the bottom, it would fit the geological 
record fairly well. 

This meant, in short, that the Creation had not 
been responsible for the instantaneous and con- 
temporaneous peopling of the world. There had 
first been animals and many of these, by some pro- 
cess of elaboration and differentiation, had gradually 
changed from time to time, new forms of life had 
come into being but always from pre-existing kinds, 
until eventually and after remarkably long periods 
of time the world began to wear the look that we 
see it with today. 

The geological record thus bore ample testimony 
to the growth—the evolution—of life. It did not 
show how the first forms of life came into being but 
it demonstrated that the process of evolution was a 
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Seymouria. Very nearly a link between amphibian 
and reptile. Original is about 20 inches long. Skull 
is amphibian type ; fore-limb and hand is reptilian 


reality, and that whereas there could be no doubt 
that evolution was still going on in the world at 
present, the lifetime of men was too short and the 
evolutionary processes too slow for an adequate 
observation to be made. In the long ‘ frozen’ 
record of the past the process could be seen with 
abundant materials and in slow motion. 

(Not all were convinced by this and Philip Gosse 
wrote a book called Omphalos, in which he suggested 
that when God created the world he had the fossils 
created in it too.) 


Fossils as Signposts 

All this tells most of us how, historically, the 
facts of organic evolution became known and how 
indisputable the general thesis of change is. And it 
also gives the history of evolution itself, for the 
rocks present the pageant of the advance of life. 
The materials, long dead and now without soft 
parts or body fluids, can only be used as signposts, 
though these are valuable. If we want to learn how 
evolution takes place, what makes the evolutionary 
meter tick, then we must take rather different 
measures. 

Fossils are incidents in the long and sometimes 
very much scratched film of life. But it has long 
been known that the developing embryo often 
appears to go very rapidly through a representation 
of the history of its group as it accomplishes its own 
individual development. The science of embryology 
is thus regarded as essential as a study for evolution- 
ary knowledge. For example, most people know 
that in the development of the human embryo there 
are stages during which the embryo has gill slits 
in the throat like those of a fish; there is also a 
tail, and this, among many other observations made 
in many other groups, has been held as proof that 


in its development the young form recapitulates the 
history of its ancestor's development. In fact this 
theory, as Sir Gavin de Beer has shown (Embryos 
and Ancestors, Oxford UP, 1951), is not true. What 
does happen is that certain stages may be retained 
for a particular purpose, such as certain of the arches 
in the neck which are subsequently to develop into 
structures that will be used by the adult. 

The alleged vestigial structures are neither typical 
of the suite that might otherwise be expected to be 
present nor in their true order, so that any real 
sequence of ancestral developmental features is 
quite coincidental. Many of the characters ‘retained’ 
are often of secondary formation. Embryology is 
none the less of great importance for the develop- 
mental story it tells and for comparison with the 
facts of comparative anatomy. The latter is the 
intensive study of the structure of living animals, 
for without this knowledge it is impossible to 
distinguish characters which are of importance in 
an individual from those of signifigance in a group. 
One has also to learn to distinguish the characters 
that denote relationship from those which are due 
to similarity in habit. A shark, a whale, and the 
extinct ichthyosaurus all share a marked similarity 
of general shape, but the first is a fish, the second a 
mammal, and the third was a reptile. They have 
no common ancestry, they are not related in any 
way, but they all share a similar kind of habit. The 
fish remains a sea-swimming creature, the whale 
and the ichthyosaurus represent animals whose 
ancestors had given up the land and chosen again 
the way of the sea. 

If through the experience of comparative anatomy 
we become familiar with bones and other structures, 
not only for themselves but for their changes in 
appearance when they have been subjected to long 
service for a particular purpose, we can learn to 
apply our observations to animals long dead which 


Cynognathus. A mammal-like reptile; the skull, 
nearly 16 inches long, shows incisors, a canine and 
molar teeth. From the Permian of South Africa 
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man never saw. We know, for example, how the 
horse skeleton is modified by speed, how the spines 
of the vertebre slope, how the limb proportions 
alter; and when therefore we find the bones of 
fossil animals we can dare to estimate their probable 
muscular abilities. 

In a similar way we learn to estimate the amount 
of tissues, organs, integument, scales or hair, that 
may be added to a skeleton to help give some 
reasonable approach to its living condition and 
appearance. Cuvier, the great French comparative 
anatomist, believed that it should be possible to 
reconstruct the entire body of an animal even if 
only a single organ of it were known. 


Easy to be Misled 

The doctor learns the normal appearance and 
structure of the human body first so that he can 
recognize abnormalities and displacements when 
they occur. Similarly it will be seen that without a 
knowledge of comparative anatomy it would be 
very easy to be completely misled by a structure. 
For those who would like an authoritative but 
comparatively easy survey of the range of this 
subject A. S. Romer’s Man and the Vertebrates 
(Pelican Books, 1954) provides a splendid intro- 
duction. 

From all this it will be seen that there are several 
aspects to be borne in mind in learning about 
evolution. There is the theory of evolution; there 
is the history of the development of this theory; 
there is the history of life, which gives us a résumé 
of the way in which life developed in the past, of 
the magnitude of its extension and the vast numbers 
of forms that once have lived and many of which 
have neither survived nor have relations living today. 
Then there are the sciences like embryology which 
tell us how features are developed and passed on, 
for without progeny there is no evolution; and 
comparative anatomy which tells us of the structure 
of animals so that we can, as it were, watch the 
evolutionary points and milestones. 


Study of Genetics 

But what of the causes of evolution? How are 
the features transmitted to these offspring so that 
their qualities may be modified. It does not matte: 
whether the primary cause of the evolution is 
natural selection, accident, chemical stimulus, or 
whatever it may be, for the fundamental organic 
problem is how to secure the transmission of the 
various factors to the offspring. Thus we have the 
study of heredity, and especially its mechanism, 


A British Museum specimen of an archeopteryx. 
It was a bird which had a number of reptilian 
features. From the Jurassic of Germany 


which is studied under the name of genetics. 
Genetics is in effect the detailed study of the 
cell, which in its millions makes up the body of 
every living thing. The cells are the bricks that 
make up the house of life. But they do more than 
that. In their several capacities they pass on the 
fluids and the food that are necessary for the 
continuance of life itself. In their parts of the 
nervous system they transmit the signals of the 
body in health and distress. As cells, and unlike 
bricks, they can multiply themselves and grow, their 
multiplication being regulated by the chromosomes, 
the threads which bear the genes, in each of which 
are the factors that determine the characters of the 
new individual. Colour of hair and eyes, length of 
leg and shape of the nose, are all borne by these 
minute specks in the sexual conjugation of parent 
cells. Genetics is therefore of vital interest to the 
plant-breeder and the horse-breeder, to the farmer 
as well as the eugenist. Genetics tells us how the 
characters are transmitted if not why. 

Evolution is thus something which, though it 
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is often mentioned in conversation, is seldom the 
business of the individual, other than the university 
teacher and student or the member of the staff of 
the largest museums. 

To obtain a view of the modern concensus of 
opinion on it there is a large series of general works 
which will be read with all the more ease and 
understanding if the simpler works mentioned 
below have been tackled. There are, in fact, books 
for nearly all stages of inquirers apart from the 
least informed. For these there is no royal or easy 
road, and a beginning of the understanding of the 
problem can only be obtained by quite serious 
study. There is another point that must be stressed 
in all such biological undertakings: it is enormously 
difficult to learn about these things if one has not 
access to the materials which in one way or another 
show the results or the processes. Natural history 
societies, microscopical clubs, and, above all, the 


local museum, are all probable sources of help in 
this, and reading—one might say, a// reading—of 
the more advanced kind of book in this compara- 
tively simple list should be accompanied by an 
attempt at obtaining first-hand information. 


SuGGesTeD READING List ON EVOLUTION 

Evolution in Outline, Prof T. Neville George (Watts, 
Is 6d; 1951). 

The Meaning of Evolution, G. G. Simpson (Yale Univ. 
Press, 1949, and cheap edition, New American Library, 
New York, 1951). 

Evolution in Action, J. 8. Huxley (Chatto and Windus, 
1953). 

The Science of Heredity, J. 8. D. Bacon (Watts, Think- 
ers Library, Is 6d; 1951). 

Genetics, H. Kalmus (Pelican Books, 1948). 

What's All This About Genetics ? Rona Hurst (Watts, 
Is 6d; 1951). 

All these books are of excellent authority and of 
modest price. 


The New Look in Theology 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


A recent book in which Rationalists and Christains 


discuss problems in theology and modern philosophy 


RATIONALIST and a 
A Christian are jointly re- 

sponsible for New Essays 
in Philosophical Theology, edited 
by Antony Flew and Alasdaer 
Macintyre (SCM Press, 21s). 
A number of religious problems 
are discussed by believers and 
freethinkers with great urbanity 
and acumen, and although these 
essays do not make easy reading 
they should not repel any well- 
educated reader, provided he 
does not find theology distasteful. 


Logic and Abstraction 

The opening essay, ‘Can Re- 
ligion Be Discussed?’ takes the 
form of a debate between a 
Barthian, a Catholic, a psycho- 
analyst, and a_ logician. The 
Catholic maintains that God is 
his goodness; goodness is God's 
essence, not a superadded quality. 
If so, contends the logician, God 
is ‘not a person at all, but an 
abstraction’, In this retort the 
Catholic discovers * the modern 
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nominalistic prejudice against ab- 
straction’. The Barihian prefers 
to say that ‘God is he whom we 
encounter in Jesus Christ, as he 
is brought before us in the Bible 
and the preaching of the Church’. 
The Bible is both ‘* divinely 
infallible" and * humanly fal- 
lible*, at once ‘God's word 
and man’s word’. 

Can we make a sharp division 
between what is divine and what 
is human in its contents? If we 
talk about God, says the Barthian, 
we can only talk nonsense. 
Religion admits of explanation 
as illusion or as the very truth. 
The Kierkegaardian ‘leap’ of 
faith—the* Barthian does not 
allude to Kierkegaard-—which is 
due to the miraculous grace of 
God, decides the question for the 
man who believes. 


The Virgin Birth 


In the second essay, ‘Meta- 
physics, Logic and Theology ’, 


several topics are discussed; 
among them is the virgin birth 
of Jesus. “White” says the 
question is not metaphysical but 
historical. * Black ° more or less 
agrees. Whether one finds it 
difficult or easy to believe in the 
virgin birth depends on whether 
one believes that Jesus was divine. 


A Biological Curiosity 


Neither combatant appears to 
see that proof might be forth- 
coming of cases of human parth- 
enogenesis, but that conception 
through the Holy Spirit, which 
is what the Gospel affirms, makes 
the virgin birth of Jesus more 
than a biological curiosity. Nei- 
ther science nor history has 
anything to say here. 

Two of the discussions turn 
on the existence of God; there 
are three contributors. Professor 
F. N. Findlay of King’s College, 
London, puts forward an un- 
usual argument for atheism. We 
are told that * if God is to satisfy 
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religious claims and needs, he 
must be a being in every way 
inescapable, one whose existence 
and whose possession of certain 
excellences we cannot possibly 


conceive away’. But God, so 
conceived, cannot exist. Anselm's 
ontological argument has been 
generally discredited since Thomas 
Aquinas pointed out its weakness. 
Professor Findlay says that An- 
selm * not only laid bare something 
that is of the essence of a 
religious object, but something 
that entails its necessary non- 
existence’. There may be beings 
‘of all degrees of excellence and 
greatness’. We might approach 
them with something like religious 
reverence. But it would be 
monstrous to worship them, nor 
would they desire us to do so. 

The name ‘religion’ should 
not be denied to ‘frames of 
mind* that acquiesce in non- 
existent objects of religion. ‘A 
religious atheism’ is possible, 
and Professor Findlay is glad 
that this is so. 

Mr G. E. Hughes replies to 
Professor Findlay that the theist 
does not confine himself to saying 
that God exists necessarily. God 
has * certain characteristics *’ with- 
out which he would not be God. 
But it does not follow that his 
characteristics are not involved 
in the very necessity of his being. 
The reader may be tempted to 
retort that only empirical and 
conditioned characteristics are 
conceivable; indeed, every type 
of theism thrusts God back into 
finite categories, while professing 
to take him out of them. Mr 
A. C. Rainer also criticizes 
Professor Findlay. 

In his reply to his two critics 
Professor Findlay says that * it is, 
in fact, because | think highly of 
certain ideals, that I think it 
unworthy to identify them with 
anything existent’. But it is 
clear that he means by * existent ’ 
empirically existent—a _ material 
phenomenon. Theism, Professor 
Findlay believes, may be held 
without idolatry, but it is hard 
for theists to avoid idolatry 
‘with all its attendant evils of 
intolerance and persecution ’. 

One of the most interesting 
essays is on ‘Divine Omni- 
potence and Human Freedom ', 
by Professor Flew. He starts off 


with Augustine’s often quoted 
dilemma—either God can abolish 
evil but will not, so he cannot be 
perfectly good, or he is unable 
to abolish evil, in which case he 
is not omnipotent. A favourite 
way of escape from this dilemma 
is to point out that by giving 
man freewill God gave the possi- 
bility of going wrong. All the 
evils of our planet, not only those 
that affect man, were once be- 
lieved to be the fruit of Adam's 
fall. Few would be prepared 
nowadays for such a_ simple 
explanation of the dark side of 
Nature. 

If God had made wrongdoing 
impossible, he would have made 
men automata. The theist, at 
least the Christian theist, further 
argues that good will be the final 
goal of ill. Moreover, certain 
moral goods presuppose certain 
moral evils. Courage presupposes 
cowardice, sympathy presupposes 
suffering accruing from natural 


’ happenings or inflicted by man. 


The beauty of forgiveness has 
need of something to forgive. 


Absolutes of Virtues ? 


Professor Flew perceives some 
force in this line of defence. But 
he notes that some moral goods, 
e.g. integrity, are not * parasitical ° 
on evil. 

But can we make absolutes of 
virtues? Actions and attitudes 
are good in given contexts. If 
there is nothing to forgive, the 
value of forgiveness lapses. There 
can be no compassion when there 
is no suffering. But is there not 
a sympathy with joy as well as 
sympathy with pain? 

Man, in the sense of the whole 
human race, is * free’ to do all 
the good and all the evil that 
have been done. But individual 
men are not ‘free’ to follow 
every kind of virtue or vice. 
Hitler could not have decided to 
play the philanthropist in Jewish 
slums. Theresa of Lisieux could 
not have tortured and murdered 
a small child. Freedom of choice 
cannot escape the conditioning of 
motives and the experiences that 
create motives. 

Professor Flew recognizes de- 
grees of freedom. Nor does he 
find in freedom of choice anything 
incompatible with determinism, 
which should not be confused 


with such metaphysical bogies as 
predestination and fatalism. 

The subject of ‘ Theology and 
Falsification’ takes up many 
pages of this book. Professor 
Flew begins the discussion with 
a parable of an invisible gardener, 
who is responsible for a clearing 
in a jungle. Traces of him are 
searched for in vain. A _ sceptic 
wants to know how this invisible 
gardener differs from an imagin- 
ary one. The believer's statements 
about the gardener are so hedged 
with qualifications that they lose 


all value. Is not this true of 
God? God loves us, we are 
assured. But the cosmic pro- 


cesses harshly witness to the love 
of this creator. To qualify God's 
love as ‘inscrutable’ raises the 
question.What would the world 
be like if God did not exist or 
did not love us? Professor 
Flew’s suggestion to * philoso- 
phers of religion’ to take refuge 
in a ‘double-think’ is surely 
ironical. 

Mr Crombie argues that re- 
ligious doctrine is conveyed by 
parable and is only true * within 
the parable’. The parable of 
the Prodigal Son illustrates God's 
attitude to his human children. 
But at least God must be as 
ready to forgive and welcome 
the penitent as the father in the 
parable. And yet Mr Crombie 
says that ‘ we do not know how 
what we call the divine wrath 
differs from the divine mercy ’. 
If this is so, of what value are 
the terms * wrath’ and * mercy 
as applied to God's dealings with 
us? 

Mr Patrick Nowell-Smith's 
critique of Sir Arnold Lunn’s 
defence of miracles is very acute. 
He challenges this Catholic pole- 
micist to deny that many non- 
Christian miracles are as well 
attested as the Christian. if 
Sir Arnold Lunn allows that 
non-Christian miracles have taken 
place, the value of miracles as 
demonstrating the truth of a 
given religion disappears. Sir 
Arnold's sharp distinction be- 
tween supernatural and natural 
possibilities is not science but 
bad philosophy. The extra- 
ordinary and at present scientific- 
ally inexplicable phenomenon is 
not safely relegated to the realm 
of the supernatural, 
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An Apology to Gainsborough 


by GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON 


The author fills some gaps in his knowledge of England’s famous painter 


UESTING among my books for something 

to read during a tedious convalescence, my 

hand came to rest upon the most choicely- 
bound volume on my shelves. As I took it down 
and admired the elegant hand-tooling on the spine 
and the handsome gilt crest embossed upon the 
calf cover, | experienced some slight qualms of 
conscience. Published over half a century ago, 
this work had graced my library for most of its 
life; and all that time it had lain neglected. 

Some of its pages, | now found, had become 
faded at the edges with age; yet no reader had 
ever turned them. Dipping here and there I realized 
what I had missed; that here was something that 
promised to be mightily diverting. Thus, belatedly, 
I settled in an armchair to read Thomas Gainsborough, 
by Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, FSA. 

All | knew of Gainsborough as I turned the 
first page could have been summed up in the titles 
of three pictures, all portraits: Mrs Siddons, The 
Duchess of Devonshire, and, of course, The Blue 
Boy. But the vast gaps in my knowledge were 
soon to be pleasantly filled. I devoured the book 
in a sitting and developed a warm affection for 
Gainsborough the man. 

His artistic talent showed itself early, and even 
in his ninth year he was already remarkable for his 
clever sketches. One early anecdote endeared him 
to me at once. Because he much preferred sketching 
to tiresome lessons he decided one day to apply 
his growing mastery over the pencil to a little 
experiment in forgery. 


Would Astonish the World 

‘Give Tom a holiday’, he wrote naively upon a 
scrap of paper, but in such a perfect imitation of 
his father’s handwriting that his schoolmaster- 
uncle, the Rey Humphrey Burroughs, accepted it 
without question. 

The exultant Tom overtaxed his luck and spent 
too long sketching in the woods. There were 
questions on his return and the deception was 
discovered, His father’s comment was nearly as 
succinct as the forged message: ‘Tom will one 
day be hanged!’ Then, examining the sketches 
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the boy had made during his stolen freedom, he 
unbent and declared that one day his son would 
astonish the world 

Before that prophecy came true there were 
moments when, but for some guiding star, Thomas 
might well have run into trouble. In his teens 
he was sent to London and placed under an engraver 
for tuition; then, through a clever French artist 
whose acquaintance he made, he was admitted to 
a painting academy in St Martin's Lane, where he 
came under the influence of a * roystering dissipated 
artist 

Though the latter became an RA he led his 
young pupil astray, and, according to Gower, the 
lad ‘seems to have succumbed also to the temp- 
tations that surround a youth in London’, though 
his ‘nature was too good and sound for him to 
be more than smirched by these early years amongst 
artistic ne’er-do-wells and questionable characters °. 

Anyway, the experiences of those wild years 
prompted him in after life to give counsel to a 
young actor friend as follows: * Don’t run about 
London streets fancying you are catching strokes 
of Nature at the hazard of your constitution. It 
was my first school, and deeply read in petticoats | 
am, therefore you may allow me to caution you °. 

At the height of his success in London, Gains- 
borough occupied the west wing of Schomberg 
House, Pall Mall, and had as a neighbour in the 
same building a notorious quack called Dr Graham. 
This charlatan conducted a * Temple of Health’ 
and was assisted by an alluring young beauty who 
sometimes went by the name of ‘ Miss Hart’ and 
sometimes by the name of * Miss Lyon’. In Dr 
Graham's advertisements she was more flam- 
boyantly described as ‘the lovely Hebe Vestina, 
the Rosy Goddess of Health’. There were strange 
sessions in the Temple of Health, from seven to 
ten, when scenes of *‘ enchanting glory’ were said 
to be enacted, and when * oriental odours and 
ethereal essences and dulcet strains perfumed and 
made musical the air ’. 

Gainsborough’s biographer speculates wistfully 
upon the possibility that * the lovely Hebe Vestina ° 
may have posed for one of the artist's rare nude 
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Gainsborough’s celebrated ‘Blue Boy’ 


studies, the beautiful nymph Musidora, 
‘her fervent limbs in the refreshing stream ’. 

This is a piquant speculation indeed, because the 
unquestionably alluring ‘ Miss Hart’, alias ‘ Lyon’, 
alias ‘ Hebe Vestina’, was none other than Emma, 
Lady Hamilton, whom Romney called * divine ’. 

At any rate, the artist who as a young man had 
‘frequented the bagnios and taverns about Covent 
Garden, the prize rings and gambling saloons about 
Soho’, would hardly have been shocked by the 
Temple of Health; and he may well have admired 
Emma’s charms, though Gower thinks that Mrs 
Gainsborough would certainly have disapproved 
had the siren come to his studio to be painted in 
her classic costume or without it. 

Feminine charm was a subject on which Gains- 
borough could jest, even with his Sovereign. He 
once suggested to George III that painters should 
be employed to design women’s fashions, and the 
monarch took him up on it immediately. * You are 
right, Mr Gainsborough. Why do not you and 
Sir Joshua set about it, hey?’ Then he added: 
* But the ladies are beautiful enough as it is 
what! Hey, Gainsborough, hey, hey?’ Recounting 
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this to his friends, the artist would comment: 
* Like a saucy fellow, as | am, I said “* Yes, and, 
please Your Majesty, it were as well to leave the 
dowdy angels alone 

This, then, was the man who had painted Mrs 
Siddons, The Duchess of Devonshire, and The Blue 
Boy. * Look at Mrs Siddons’s dress *, urges Gower, 
*... He could even throw a halo upon a ribbon or 
a scarf’. 

This is apparent, too, when one studies the dress 
of the Duchess of Devonshire, though for my part 
| was much more intrigued by the discovery that 
Gainsborough found the Duchess’s mouth the most 
difficult he ever had to paint. On one occasion, 
says Gower, ‘after painting and repainting it in 
vain, he dashed his brush across the canvas in 
despair, crying: “ Your Grace hard for 
me!’’ 

No such difficulty seems to have bedevilled the 
artist when he painted the portrait of young 
Jonathan Buttall, son of a rich ironmonger, of 
Greek Street, Soho. His father’s riches apart, 
young Jonathan proved a perfect subject, and he 
survives today and for all time as The Blue Boy. 

This masterpiece and the portrait of Mrs Siddons 
were painted in a unique style especially to confute 
a dictum of Sir Joshua Reynolds with which 
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Gainsborough did not agree. The great Sir Joshua 
had asserted that masses of light in a picture 
should always be of a warm mellow colour, yellow, 
red or a yellowish white, and that the blue, the 
grey or the green should be kept almost entirely 
out of these masses. 


Gower points out that in both the Siddons 
portrait and The Blue Boy Gainsborough has 
created two consummate works of art in which 
blue is the predominant colour, in which the light 
is cold and the surrounding colour warm. 


Ruskin and Reynolds 


These, and many other facts (including the 
revelation that Gainsborough had also painted a 
Pink Boy) rewarded my sadly belated reading of 
this beautiful, calf-bound volume. I learned, too, 
that though Gainsborough was in some respects 
‘the most delightful portrait painter the world 
has ever had ’, his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, had 
thought him * the greatest landscape painter of his 
day’, and Ruskin had dubbed him ‘ an immortal 
painter 

And I had allowed the story of this engaging man 
to languish on my shelves for forty-four years, 
unread! Why this neglect? The book was a school 
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prize. The only prize I ever collected —given, as a 
label within its elegant cover reminded me, for 
* Proficiency in Drawing’. 

As I was no budding Gainsborough | suspect 
that the standard of talent in that class of 1912 
must have been woefully low. Or could it be that 
the beard which gave my Art Master a John-the- 
Baptist look, concealed a racing enthusiast who 
picked me out with a pin? 


It would seem that some apologies are due. 
Belatedly | apologize to Thomas Gainsborough for a 
lifetime’s disregard. Amends shall be made. To- 
morrow I will make a pilgrimage to the National 
Gallery and pay him homage. And, in doing so, 
1 shall not forget his biographer who gave me 
such a, delightful and enlightening afternoon's read- 
ing; or my Art Master who bestowed that prize 
upon an unworthy pupil, forty-four years ago. 


Surprises for the Statisticians 


by D. H. 


RECENT investigation into the length of 

the reproductive cycle in women has pro- 

duced some remarkable results. According 
to the Scriptures, Sarah begat Isaac at the age of 
ninety, but there is still great uncertainty about 
the duration of the Old Testament year. Cer- 
tainly modern statisticians have recorded no such 
marvel. 

In the year 1948 there were 168 cases of women 
over the age of fifty becoming pregnant in, the 
United States. The United Kingdom figures were 
comparable in terms of population, being about 
one-third the US figure No woman in either 
country approached the record of 1882, when an 
Edinburgh woman of sixty-two gave birth to her 
twenty-third child. There is a full account of this 
case by Dr J. Kennedy, the physician in charge, in 
the Edinburgh Medical Journal for 1882 (vol. 27, 
p. 1085) The details are convincing, and Di 
Kennedy had a great reputation for skill and 
scientific integrity. The pregnancy at sixty-two 
was not an isolated case, in the woman concerned, 
as her previous pregnancies after the usual age 
limit for conception were at sixty, fifty-six, fifty- 
three, fifty-one, and forty-nine. The large number 
of children born to this mother are another unusual 
aspect of this case, but in Italy and England today 
there are mothers who have borne twenty-three 
children 

An analysis of the national census figures in the 
advanced countries gives an incidence of | in 20,000 
for births to women of fifty years or more. This 
indicates that while a change of pattern in the length 
of the reproductive cycle is very rare, it is a theo- 
retical possibility worth investigating. Such an 
investigation has been carried on in the Department 
of Anatomy in the University of Birmingham and 
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in the United States by the physiologists Y. C. P. 
Lee, P. King, and J. T. Visscher. The results have 
been published in the American Journal of Physiology 
and indicate a possibility of increasing the length 
of life and postponing the time of ovarian and 
reproductive failure by restricting calorific intake. 
This would suggest a temporary switch-over to a 
meagre diet or a modified form of vegetarianism as 
a woman approaches her fourth decade. 

The present craze for slimming produced by the 
influence of press, films, and TV has already 
brought about this diet switch. Millions of women 
approaching middle age were reduced to a low 
calory diet by war-time and rationing restrictions, 
so that the conditions for a mass experiment have 
been created, and the scientists are looking forward 
with great interest to the results. 

It is already known that the average expectation 
of life in this country has gone up to 68 for men, 
and 73 for women, and the 1954-55 vital statistics 
suggest a raising of these figures. 

In 1951 there were 234,000 people alive in the 
United Kingdom over the age of 85 years, and the 
1955 estimate is around 250,090. By 1960 there 
may be over 300,000 people alive over 85 years of 
age, Six times as many as a century ago. It is too 
early to suggest conclusions, but it is already clear 
that old-fashioned ideas of the duration of vigorous 
life must be modified. 

In a recent experiment ninety per cent of the 
people concerned, all between sixty and eighty, 
replied to the question ‘Do you consider yourself 
elderly or middle-aged * with the word * Middle- 
aged '. This could not have happened three centuries 
ago. At sixty, Montaigne considered himself an 
old man, and even in Victorian times a woman of 
fifty adopted a grandmotherly routine of life. 
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| ON THE AIR 


Machines or Miracles ?—— A Novelist’s View 


HE talks by Churchmen 

on‘ The Christian Hope and 

Physical Evil’ broadcast 
towards the end of last year 
have since led to a brisk exchange 
of views in the Listener between 
Mrs Margaret Knight—who first 
raised the issue some months 
earlier—and her critics, among 
them being Mr Joyce Cary the 
novelist. 

The world today is divided, 
says Mr Cary, into two camps— 
on one side ‘Communists, Nazis 
and the rest’, representing The 
Machine and, on the other, 
Fundamentalists representing The 
Miracle. Both are wrong, and 
scientific humanism and agnosti- 
cism * merely face-savers and fog’. 
And where does the Church 
stand? According to Mr Cary, 
her position is that * if the world 
is a machine then morality is a 
lie 

Apart, however, from the free- 
will-determinism argument (and 
by introducing a god into the 
machine you don’t make it any 
less a machine), man is not all 
that free. In practice, it is true, 
we assume that a man is re- 
sponsible for his acts, but heredity 
and environment, to say nothing 
of accident, play a large part in 
life. The real difference, | 
suggest, between the believer and 
the agnostic is that while the one 
believes morality to be * revealed ° 
and therefore fixed for ever, the 
other regards it as a product of 
social evolution, changing with 
its needs, 

The miracle stories, Mr Cary 
explains in a_ second letter 
(Listener, Jan 26), ‘are to be 
accepted, and are so accepted by 
millions of Church people, not 
as facts of history but as vehicles 
of religious experience’. What 
this religious experience is and 
how it differs from the inspiration 
and enjoyment we derive from 
other great literature, he hasn't 
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told us. Religion, with its 
arbitrary taboos and inhibitions, 
cuts off its adherents more 
effectively and from larger areas 
of experience—e.g. the back ward- 
ness of Catholic countries and 
Puritan hatred of art—than the 
lack of it. If Darwin (as Mr 
Cary reminds us) missed the joys 
of poetry, Dr Bronowski is a 
living example of a scientist who 
is also a lover of Blake and a 
radio dramatist of no mean 
accomplishment 


An Empiricist’s View 


The difference between factual 
truth and poetic or imaginative 
truth, and its bearing on religion, 
formed the subject of two recent 
talks by Prof R. B. Braithwaite 
under the title ‘An Empiricist’s 
View of Religious Belief * (Third). 
Unlike Mrs Knight, who desires 
the autonomy of morals, Prof 
Braithwaite would keep them tied 
to the Church's apron-strings, 
counting as Christians both those 
who believe in, ¢g., sin and 
redemption as facts and those 
who accept them symbolically, so 
long as their conduct in each case 
conforms to their belief. The 
question of intellectual honesty 
presents itself here. Where we 


know a story (Prof Braithwaite 
prefers this word to * myth’ and 
* fairy-tale * as being more neutral) 
to be fable, ought we to go on 
teaching it as fact? Neither Mrs 
Knight nor Prof Braithwaite 
denies the value of the Bible as 
literature as Opposed to dogma 

a distinction first by 
Matthew Arnold, whom Prof 
Braithwaite follows in much of 
what he said. 


Good Start 
This year has begun well. 
Besides Prof Braithwaite, we 


heard Sir Geoffrey Vickers on 
‘Science and the Art of Living’ 
(Home). His three thoughtful 
talks showed how science (pace 
Mr Joyce Cary) can help us 
understand ourselves well 
as our surroundings. On 
January 8 Prof A. E. Heath, 
the RPA’s Vice-President, took 
part in a lively debate on * The 
Welsh Sunday ’. The Welsh 
programme is difficult to get in 
London, but those who know 
Prof Heath won't need to be told 
that the feathers flew on_ this 
occasion. 

As this goes to press before | 
have had an opportunity of 
reviewing the two discussions 
between Christians and Human- 
ists being broadcast on the Home 
Service under the title ‘Key 
Words’, my comments on 
them must wait till next 
month. Readers of Literary 
Guide will be familiar with the 
writings of Professor Antony 
Flew and Mr H. J. Blackham, 
who took the Humanist side 
on February |, and of course with 
Mr Hector Hawton, who spoke 
with Mr Dennis Routh = on 
February 8. We await hopefully 
the day when the BBC will 
permit straight talks from a 
rationalist point of view without 
Christian surveillance-and not 
just for the Third Programme. 
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The Lesson of the Dark Ages 


by D. M. GUNN 


Some recent books on a fascinating period of history 


HE Dark Ages and the 
Middle Ages — or the 


Middle Age--used to be 
the same; two names for the 
same period. But they have 
come to be distinguished, and 
the Dark Ages are now no more 
than the first part of the Middle 
Age, while the term medieval is 
often restricted to the later 
centuries, about 1100 to 1500, 
the age of chivalry, the time 
between the first Crusade and the 
Renaissance. This was not the 
old view, and it does not agree 
with the proper meaning of the 
name’, So wrote William Paton 
Ker in a minor classic of literary 
history, The Dark Ages, which 
was first published in 1904 and 
which is now reprinted by Nelson 
at 15s. 


Accepted by Modern Historians 


The division of the Dark from 
the Middle Ages was invented by 
the Gothic and Catholic en- 
thusiasm of early nineteenth cen- 
tury romantic thought, filled 
with admiration for the centuries 
of the great cathedrals, feudalism 
and scholasticism. It has been 
accepted by modern historians for 
better reason. Between the taking 
of Rome in 410 and the establish- 
ment of thoroughgoing feudal 
institutions in the eleventh century 
lay a long night only fitfully 
illuminated by strange names, 
obscure and bloody deeds, and 
crabbed learning amid general 
ignorance. For long enough 
revulsion was felt for these 
centuries, but now, with the 
possibility of the breakdown of 
our own civilization ever present 
in our minds, and aided on the 
one hand by a new appreciation 
of the Eastern Roman Empire 
which endured throughout all 
these cares and turmoil, and on 
the other by the patient work of 
historians and archeologists, a 
new attitude and a new interest 
is beginning to emerge. Ker in 
this delightful little book drew a 
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map of the literature, Latin and 
vernacular, of the ages which is 
still valid, 

Since he wrote a change of 
taste has taken place: the art of 
Celt and Northman is now not 
merely accessible but fashionable, 
and a number of good popular 
guides exist to the general back- 
ground of these times. The 
curious reader can find guidance 
in the pages of Mr Christopher 
Dawson's The Making of Europe 
to the intellectual and spiritual 
content of those days, and to the 
impact of Islam and the Vikings 
on the struggling successor States 
of the West Roman Empire. 
Down to what was fondly be- 
lieved to be the revival of Rome 
by Charlemagne, Mr H. St L. B. 
Moss has told the story in his 
The Birth of the Middle Ages, 
395-814-—a small masterpiece of 
historical synthesis. More recently 
Mr H. B. Southern, in his Making 
of the Middle Ages, has given a 
remarkable analysis of the de- 
velopment of feudal Europe out 
of the failures of the Carolingian 
revival. 


Anglo-Saxon Institutions 


Particularly dark and obscure 
has always been the story of 
Anglo-Saxon England. Moreover, 
it has been rendered unnecessarily 
obscure for most of us by the 
interpretation of Anglo-Saxon 
institutions at once racialist, ro- 
mantic, and prematurely demo- 
cratic, given by some nineteenth- 
century scholars and the writers 
of school text-books. Now, 
however, it is possible for the 
common reader to find the latest 
researches pleasantly, soberly, and 
illuminatingly laid before him in 
Miss Whitelock’s volume in the 
Pelican History of England, and 
in the more difficult but ad- 
mirable Anglo-Saxon England by 
P. H. Blair (CUP, 30s). 

Mr Blair's book cannot be 
read profitably by anyone com- 
pletely ignorant of the subject, 
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but it follows admirably on the 
Pelican volume and incorporates 
the most recent research to give 
a good picture of the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion, the struggle with 
the Vikings, and that darkest of 
all ages which preceded the 
Norman Conquest. Only Mr 
Blair’s first two chapters are 
chronological history; the others 
deal with the Church, govern- 
ment, economy, and letters. There 
is sometimes a confusion as to 
what the author means by 
* English’, and a few repetitions 
appear, but to the amateur of 
the Dark Ages this book goes far 
to replace the two volumes of 
Hodgskin. 

One cannot leave these pages 
without a tremendous admiration 
for the fusion of Germanic, Celtic 
and Latin culture which the 
invaders of England achieved. 
And our admiration is increased 
when one recollects that only 
between 669 and 793 did the 
Anglo-Saxons enjoy a spell of 
even comparative peace. It is 
still possible, if: sentimental, to 
feel that the Conquest of 1066 
was a real blow to any values 
reasonably to be called civilized. 

And in a sense this is perhaps 
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the lesson of all our knowledge 
of the Dark Ages. Out of the 
collapse of Rome, out of the 
chaos of wandering barbarians, 
out of superstition and under the 
assault of Moslems, Vikings, and 
Hungarians, civilization did some- 
how continue, the economic pro- 
cesses of life went on, and the 
peasant, unless he was so un- 


fortunate as to find himself in 
the path of the armies, pursued a 
way of life more ancient than 
Rome which was to endure until 
Original philoso- 


modern times. 
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FICTION | 

HOW MANY ANGELS, by 
Charles E. Israel (Macmillan, 
13s 6d). * How many angels can 
dance on the point of a needle? 
Modern version...how many 
human beings can balance on the 
wall between worlds? The answer 
.., there was no answer. With 
angels one can make predictions. 
Humans possess a tougher fibre 
than divinity’. This original and 
powerful first novel poses ques- 
tions for the future: we see the 
Sudeten surgeon who has risked 
his life to aid the enemies of 
Nazi Germany during the War 
banished nevertheless in the con- 
fusion arising afterwards in 
Czechoslovakia from the sudden 
shift of power. Rindl, contempo- 
rary Job, is assailed by despair 
through force of circumstance. 
We leave him, though united 
with the wife he has always 
loved, in hiding from the police 
after accidentally causing his 
daughter’s death after an abor- 
tion: he sees a final vision of 
the wall fallen and the cause of 
its building forgotten. But 
“whether his vision contained 
more hope or hopelessness Rindl 
could not tell 


THE LAMB, by Francois 
Mauriac; translated by Gerard 
Hopkins (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
12s 6d). It is difficult for the 
non-Catholic to evaluate this 
morbid story of the self-torturings 


phers like John the Scot and 
great historians and scholars like 
Bede, could rise above their age 
and foreshadow—as they also 
recalled—-more rational ways of 
thought. It is for this very 
reason that we must treat Bede 
with some scepticism. He is so 
superior to his contemporaries 
that one tends to forget that he, 
too, had a political, and above 
all, a religious axe to grind 
against the Celtic Church. 
Civilization, in fact, is very 
tough, and human society much 


enduring. The darkness of the 
Dark Ages has been rather the 
consequence of our ignorance and 
a failure of our understanding 
than a real and intrinsic night. The 
study of these ages is a lesson in 
hope. Somehow, in the worst 
of times and the least probable 
places, humane, rational and 
tolerant values continue, Indeed, 
an intolerant, superstitious order 
of seciety is in many ways more 
to be feared than disorder, 
barbarism, heroic virtue and 
heroic vice. 


PID REVIEWS 


—largely pointless, it would seem, 
by normal standards—of a young 
would-be priest on his way to a 
seminary. In the train he en- 
counters a worldly husband whose 
marriage is about to break up; 
and, believing himself directed 
by God to intervene, he visits the 
unhappy home. Here he enters 
the lives of further distracted 
characters until a street accident 
ends his apparently futile at- 
tempts at soul-saving. 

Beautifully written (and as 
beautifully translated), the tale 
displays all Mauriac’s skill as a 
narrator and as a scene-painter. 

It is, also, full of vague meta- 
physics (‘It can happen that a 
man may despair, and yet retain 
his hope intact’) and of the 
frank discussions of religious and 
human questions which are often 
a surprising feature of the work 
of leading Catholic novelists. 

To many non-believers, Catholi- 
cism, as pictured by Mauriac, 
may appear a religion of gloom 
and needless suffering, leading to 
orgies of introspection and to the 
near-madness sometimes suffered 
by those who accept the Church 
as guardian of their consciences. 

Credo ut intellegam. Perhaps, 
belief is indispensable for a full 
understanding of Mauriac. 


POETRY 


THE ANACREONTA,; trans- 
lated into English Verse by P. M. 
Pope (Bowes & Bowes, 10s 6d). 


These new translations are close 
to the text but in good modern 
idiom and congruous rhythm, 
We are sensibly reminded by the 
publishers that whereas Homer, 
the first epic writer, is well known, 
Anacreon as founder of the 
lyric has been comparatively 
neglected. Yet poets of all 
nations have been copying him 
for over two and a half millenia. 
This is at any rate a valuable 
document in the human story. 
What about intrinsic enjoyment? 
Some will praise the charming 
light sophistication, in English as 
in Greek. Others will be oppressed 
by an enervating limitation of 
subject matter. Wine flows so 
endlessly and Cupid is always 
about. But no lovely thrust of 
purpose— care about tomorrow 
is so sordid’—and no sense of 
the extra-human mystery; for 
swallow, dove and roses are 
merely so much background ap- 
pendage. But how goldenly in 
contrast does Athens emerge, 
thrusting her --eative compromise 
between a tov rigid Sparta and a 
far too labile lonia. 
| RELIGION 
THE SECRET OF MEDI- 
TATION, by Hans-Ulrich Rieker 
(Rider, 15s). The author dedi- 
cates this book ‘In grateful 
veneration to my Guru, The 
Venerable Lama Anagarika Go- 
vinda ’, and those who are just a 
little tired of popular Yoga may 
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well feel that this is all they 
wish to read. Yet it is worth 
inquiring why a Swiss should 
become a Buddhist monk and 
seek a wisdom in the East that 
cannot be found in the West. 
There is evidently some need 
which the European tradition 
fails to satisfy. It may well be 
that introverted temperaments 
miss the experiences which re- 
ligious people call the interior 
life, and that Buddhism at least 
can provide these without de- 
manding assent to hard-and-fast 
dogmas. There is a good deal 
of value in the various breathing 
exercises practised by Buddhists. 
Meditation is only harmful when 
it encourages permanent with. 
drawal from normal activity. 
The various techniques are clearly 
and simply described in a book 
which is much more free from 
extravagance than many manuals 
of its kind. 


OVER HIS OWN SIGNA- 
TURE, by Leslie D. Weatherhead 
(Epworth Press, 10s 6d). Dr 
Weatherhead is well known for 
his work at the City Temple. In 
order to raise money to help 
rebuild the famous church which 
was destroyed by bombs in 1941, 
he made a _ highly successful 
lecture tour in the United States. 
He returned with £188,000 in 
gifts and promises, which was 
substantially more than the sum 
still required if the original plans 
were to go through. The lectures 
he gave in Texas are now pub- 
lished. It is easy to see why Dr 
Weatherhead is such a popular 
preacher. Those who do not 
agree with his views may never- 


theless find it interesting to note 
the line taken by a _ cultured 
Evangelist. It is a very great 
improvement on the crudities of 
Billy Graham, but although it 
may yet again fill the City Temple 
it will not fill Harringay. 


PHILOSOPHY 


KANT'S METAPHYSICS 
AND THEORY OF SCIENCE, 
by Gottfried Martin; translated 
from the German by P. G. Lucas 
(Manchester University Press, 
21s). This is an important book 
about one of the greatest of 
philosophers, but it is difficult 
reading and presupposes a con- 
siderable knowledge of Kant’s 
work. Professor Martin takes 
the view that Kant continued the 
discussion started by Leibniz. In 
both these great men two streams 
of thought meet—the one is the 
new natural science and the other 
is the old ontology. To a con- 
siderable extent Kant succeeded 
in breaking with the metaphysical 
ideas of the past, and it is valuable 
to be reminded that he had to 
answer Leibniz as well as Hume. 
He tried to provide a funda- 
mental theory for Newtonian 
science, and now that the old 
framework has been discarded it 
is interesting to see how a neo- 
Kantian thinks that Kant’s ideas 
stand up to the revolutionary 
changes in our conceptions of 
space, time and causality. Many 
of the problems discussed are out 
of fashion in this country today, 
but they continue to be studied 
on the Continent, where empiri- 


cism has not taken such a firm 
root. Professor Martin occupies 
the Chair of Philosophy in the 
University of Mainz. No serious 
Student can afford to ignore a 
monumental work which has 
occupied the author for many 
years. 


BIOGRAPHY 


VICTORIAN ETON AND 
CAMBRIDGE, being the Life 
and Times of Oscar Browning, 
by H. E. Wortham (Barker, 21s), 
well deserves its reissue. Many 
of us will meet for the first time 
a new great Victorian who blends 
a warmer eighteenth-century vein. 
At Eton, until he was dismissed, 
and at Cambridge he pioneered 
for history versus classics, mental 
life versus excessive athleticism, 
for teachers’ training, and for 
easy human relationship in gener- 
al. Lowes Dickinson refers to 
him in stout middle age as 
having ‘an air of equality, of 
youth’. And Falstaffian 
Socrates certainly helped his 
fellow youths to grow. In 
directions of banqueting and 
personal display he showed Fal- 
staff's own shamelessness. But 
we today more tolerantly realize 
the strangely mixed ingredients 
which contribute to a good 
human outcome. We also are 
living in a hurried moment and 
can be glad to meet someone 
who was never afraid of leisure 
and leisurely talk. We can be 
grateful for this excellent portrait 
of a very spacious man. 
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HISTORICAL 


Sir,—If Mr Robertson believes 
any story that he cannot find a 
motive for inventing, he must 
believe many ghost stories, for 
lack of motive to invent has often 
been put forward most plausibly 
as a reason for believing them. 
The motives of many liars are 
obscure, even to themselves. 

Motives can sometimes be 
surmised. Thus scholars (Jubain- 
ville, Dumézil, Sjoestedt, etc.) 
have concluded that the Irish 
monks deliberately transformed 
the Celtic gods into historical 
heroes. But this conclusion 
could be reached only after a 
study of comparative mythology; 
those reading the stories, as 
many do, simply as history, could 
not possibly imagine any motive 
for inventing them. 

I have dealt with Bede and his 
sources at some length in my 
book The Hero (Thinker’s Li- 
brary), to which I would refer Mr 
Robertson. 

As for Roman history, it is, | 
should have thought, generally 
recognized that Livy, at any rate 
in his earlier books, is quite 
unreliable. Polybius is another 
matter; we are told that Scipio 
gained for him access to the 
Roman archives, and they may 
well have contained contemporary 
records of earlier times. 

All our evidence suggests that 
facts not recorded at the time are 
soon inaccurately remembered 
and before very long completely 
forgotten. RAGLAN, Usk, Mon. 


Two Critics 

Sir, Perhaps | may be for- 
given for dealing with .two 
unconnected criticisms in one 
letter. 

(1) Mr H. E. W. Gay accuses 
me of * myth-making * because in 
the Rationalist Annual | referred 
to two simple historical facts 
firstly, that Marx in 1850 told his 
followers that they would have 


to go through anything up to 
fifty years to get power; seecndly, 
that the Russian Revolution oc- 
curred in 1917. After a mass of 
verbiage about *‘ obvious emo- 
tional satisfaction * and a lot that 
I never mention in the article, 
Mr Gay finally accuses me of 
“making the myth’ that the 
Russian workers won power in 
1917. 1 plead not guilty. 

I could, of course, write an 
essay on the question whether the 
Russian workers won power or 
not. But it would be too long for 
this letter; and anyway I don't 
have to. I do not know if Mr 
Gay knows what an argument 
ad hominem is. In case he does 
not, | will tell him. When you 
are answering an opponent whom 
you know to hold certain po- 
sitions, logic allows you to use 
those positions to rebut some 
other argument of his. It does 
not matter in the least whether 
you yourself hold the positions 
you thus use. In the article in 
question I was rebutting a Marxist 
critic, and should have been 
justified in using a position | 
knew my critic to hold, whether 
| myself held that position or 
not. Of course, as a matter of 
fact I do hold it; but that is 
another story 

(2) Lt-Col F. H. Thompson 
challenges me to substantiate the 
statement that New Testament 
scholars (by whom, of course, I 
mean professionals—-otherwise | 
should have to include myself) 
boycott the subject of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

On May 30, 1950, the Times 
(under the quaint headline * New 
Light on Habakkuk’) reported 
M. Dupont-Sommer’s paper read 
before the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, in 
which he drew attention to the 
reference in one of the scrolls to 
an Essene Messiah killed before 
63 Bc and expected by the sect 


CRITICISM 


AGAIN 


to return to judge the world. As 
this scroll had an obvious bearing 
on Christian origins, | drew the 
attention of Guide readers to it 
in August 1950. 1 anticipated 
then that the academic world 
would soft-pedal the discovery; 
and sure enough they did. 
During 1950 and 1951 we had 
learned controversies about the 
date of the scrolls as a whole 
Professor G. R. Driver of Oxford 
making them out as late as ap 500, 
a position from which | gather 
that he has since receded. But 
amid all the erudite discussion of 
linen wrappings, codices, and 
what have you, not a gleam of 
recognition that the scrolls, if 
pre-Christian, would have a revo- 
lutionary bearing on the origins 
of the established religion! Conse- 
quently, in the Rationalist Annual 
for 1952 I wrote an article (since 
embodied in Rationalism in Theory 
and Practice) again drawing at- 
tention to the matter. Later in 
1952 M. Dupont-Sommer’s The 
Dead Sea Scrolls; A Preliminary 
Survey appeared in English. The 
only notice | remember seeing in 
a religious journal rebuked M. 
Dupont-Sommer for rushing into 
print before the whole business 
of unwrapping and deciphering 
the scrolls (1 understand, a 
difficult and risky job) was con- 
cluded. Refutation there was 
none. 

Evidently the professional the- 
ologians do not want to know 
that the Gospel story was re- 
hearsed in anticipation nearly a 
hundred years before it happened. 
Nobody familiar with such con- 
troversies can be in the least 
surprised. ARCHIBALD ROBERT- 
SON, Oxford. 


Nudism 


Sir,’ Men and women of the 
world unite. You have nothing 
to lose but your clothes ’, would 
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seem to be the theme 
Sheppard's recent 
nudism. 

There are, however, three major 
objections to nudism. The first 
and least interesting of them is 
that some form of clothing is 
generally necessary to meet the 
vagaries of the climate. The 
main objections, though, are #s- 
thetic and amatory 

First the e@sthetic. Most old 
and middle-aged men and women, 
and quite a lot of younger ones, 
possess bodies which are frankly 
ugly. Clothes do at least tend 
to disguise this fact; indeed, at 
their best they can make an ugly 
body appear beautiful. God 
knows (if rationalists will forgive 
the expression) some of the 
sights we see on our beaches 
today are quite shocking enough 
without removing the last vestiges 
of clothing and revealing the 
final horror. 

This brings me to the last 
objection, the amatory. In love 
between a young man and girl 
one of the most delightful things 
is the mutual discovery of the 
other’s naked body. It is a 
discovery which is usually made 
little by littlh and with due 
modesty. If we are to plant young 
men and women into each other's 
society literally naked then half 
the joys of love-making will 
vanish into thin air. It is the 
old story of familiarity breeding 
contempt, or at any rate, dis- 
interest. 

However, there are two points 
on which I agree with nudists. 
Nothing is more unsightly or 
ridiculous than the few patches 
of white skin on the otherwise 
completely tanned body of the 
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FEBRUARY SOLUTION 


average sunbather. Also, | agree 
that in the case of young children 
complete exposure to the sun and 
fresh air (in reasonable doses and 
at suitable places) is an excellent 
thing, and there is no objection 
to it being done in public. But 
for the rest of the community 
any sunbathing in the nude is 
best done in private, the more 
complete the privacy the better. 

B. C. Heap, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


Lord Raglan on Solomon 


Sir,—Excavations have brought 
to light at Megiddo stables which 
archeologists date from the tenth 
century B.c. Stables accommo- 
dating over 450 horses, at that 
time in Palestine, must have been 
made for a king. The Book of 
Kings tells us he was called 
Shelomoh (E.V. Solomon) and 
gives much information about 
him, referring to written docu- 
ments. If Shelomoh ever lived, 
no other century than the tenth 
century B.c. will fit him. Lord 
Raglan sees pure myth in the 
Biblical account of Shelomoh. 
Most critics will hold that the 
archeological evidence supports 
the Book of Kings not in every 
detail, but in the general picture, 
which does not strain _ belief. 
Lord Raglan cannot deny that 
the Megiddo stables were made 
for a king. But he is sure that 
king’s name was not Shelomoh 
and that the compiler of the 
Book of Kings drew on no 
historical sources!——A. D. 
Howe. Surrey. 


Robert Burns 


Sir,—In your November num- 
ber Mr Claud W. Sykes made a 


The three winners were: | 


(1) Dr F. Dillon, London, W2 
(2) C. Broadbent, Stoneleigh, Surrey 


(3) Dr Arthur Mills, Dundee 


Each receives a book token. 


Statement upon which I would 
like to offer correction. He 
wrote: ‘Burns composed his 
first poem at seventeen, having 
only just learnt to read and 
write 

Burns actually wrote his first 
poem ‘ Handsome Nell’ before 
he was fifteen but, even then, 
was far from having just learned 
to read and write. The most 
authentic evidence on that point 
can be found in the works of 
Burns himself. Writing to Dr 
John Moore, on August 2, 1787, 
he said: ‘Though I cost the 
schoolmaster some thrashings, | 
made an excellent English scholar, 
and against the years of ten or 


eleven, | was absolutely a critic 
in substantives, verbs and par- 
ticles 


Before he was seventeen Burns, 
as reference to the letter already 
quoted will prove, was a widely 
read young man and was by no 
means unacquainted with the 
technique of poetic composition. 
The following quotation from the 
source already mentioned will 
substantiate this claim: ‘* The 
Collection of Songs (A_ Select 
Collection of English Songs) was 
my vade-mecum—\ pored over 
them, driving my cart or walking 
to labour; song by song, verse 
by verse; carefully noting the 
true tender or sublime from 
affectation or fustian—I am con- 
vinced | owe much to this for 
my critic craft such as it is’. 
ARCHIBALD GRANT (Hon. Sec. 
Edinburgh Burns Club). 


Equal Incomes 


Sir, can understand from Mr 
Moyse’s further letter that he 
feels some resentment against 
“economic reality and also sym- 
pathize with him in his unfortu- 
nate experience. | do not, 
however, think that * economic 
reality’ will disappear either 
under monied or moneyless 
socialism; it is deeper than that 
and, I suggest, inherent in exist- 
ence itself. Its roots lie, as in 
other species, in the constant 
tendency of numbers to press 
upwards to, and outstrip, food 


supplies, and this fact is quite 
independent of political sys- 
tems.—V. H. Hawkes, Radlett, 
Herts, 
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The Case Against Humanism 


by ANDREA PENNARD 


HE anti-humanist nowadays is constantly 

asserting that the events of the last century 

have proved the inadequacy of humanism as 
a basis for society. In support of this thesis he 
looks back to the final quarter of the nineteenth 
century, a period when belief in humanism was 
expanding rapidly. It was a time, he says, dominated 
in its thinking by an optimistic faith in the ability 
of man, using his own unaided powers, to build a 
society which would proceed steadily and un- 
interruptedly towards a state of increasing per- 
fection. All that was necessary was to give man 
education, social and economic reforms, and apply 
the findings of science and his progress would be 
almost inevitable. And man himself would do this 
unaided by a God who had become as unnecessary 
socially as he was metaphysically. 


The Grand Climax 


The anti-humanist then turns to what has actually 
happened. In the twentieth century, he points out, 
humanity has been beset by two of the most devas- 
tating wars in history, by civil wars, revolutions 
and threats of war; it has suffered from economic 
distress and racial and class hatreds; it has had 
no rest from the rivalries of fanatical ideologies: 
it has seen, in many places, liberty diminish to the 
point of extinction; it has witnessed the appalling 
torture of men by their fellow men in concentration 
camps, populations uprooted and driven from their 
homes, cities reduced to ruins overnight; and a 
host of similar evils, till now at the middle of the 
century, as the grand climax of his self-centred 
activities, man finds himself faced with the prospect 
of his own annihilation. : 

The anti-humanist thereupon invites the humanist 
to survey the results of his handiwork. This, he 
says, is the result of humanism, of the rejection of 
God and naive belief in man. Man, born in sin, 
is a degenerate creature, incapable by his very nature 
of overcoming his own depraved condition. And 
evil is the inevitable consequence in a world which 


has substituted for a God-centred religion a series 
of man-centred pseudo-religions. 

The cure entailed by this diagnosis is obvious. 
Man, being the imperfect creature he is, cannot 
work out his own salvation. Only through the 
mercy and grace of God can he be saved, Men, 
therefore, must return to God, become the instru- 
ments of his designs and trust that of his goodness 
and mercy he will in the fullness of time fulfil 
his plans for them. Translated into practice this 
usually is assumed to mean a return to Christianity 
and, in particular, membership of a church. 

Recently, this thesis has, through constant 
repetition at all levels, become well known. The 
replies to it are probably less familiar. But it is 
a controversy with so many ramifications of fact 
and counter-fact as to be almost interminable, and 
probably of greater significance than the thesis 
itself is the nature of the thought-process behind it, 

Some of the features of this process are obvious. 
It omits or ignores relevant information such as 
the fact that in the so-called ages of faith many of 
the evils enumerated were just as widely extant, 
while many which then existed are now no longer 
with us. Secondly, it indulges in one-sided selection 
of facts. Thus it ignores the good features of the 
modern world and the many real improvements 
made. Nor does it seek for any other cause of 
contemporary ailments but attributes them all to 
lack of belief in God. Thirdly, it shows an over- 
readiness to gloss over obstacles: it assumes that 
lack of belief in God is the cause of the world’s 
evils and that return to belief is the cure; it further 
assumes that a return to belief implies a return to 
Christianity; it equates this with membership of a 
particular church; and postulates therefrom an 
improvement in individual character and a conse- 
quent transformation of society. That these are 
not necessarily inevitable sequels of one another and 
that each assumption is disputable are facts which 
it ignores. 
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Different Interpretations 

These are elementary defects of the thought- 
process, serious enough in themselves but less grave 
than its outstanding characteristic: the process of 
taking two contemporary phenomena and asserting 
between them a causal connection To take an 
example, one frequently hears nowadays the 
assertion that workers will not work as hard as 
they used to, with many unfortunate communal 
consequences. This is a disputable assertion, but 
for the sake of the example let it be assumed that 
it is true. In seeking to explain it an opponent of 
the Welfare State might assert that it was caused by 
a post-war molly-coddling of the workers, depriving 
them of the incentive to work. An advocate of 
greater social and economic equality would say that 
it was due to the demoralization of the working 
class by the inequalities of the present system. An 
anti-militarist might hold that it was the inevitable 
consequence of millions of men having spent 
several of the most formative years of their lives in 
armed forces whose conception of work was too 
leisurely. It may be that one of these explanations 
iS true, or that all are untrue, or that all are partly 
true. Only a highly complex investigation could 
decide and, in the absence of one, the three persons 
can continue to make their respective assertions 
secure in the knowledge that they cannot finally and 
decisively be disproved. The significant fact is that 
each of the three is offering a different explanation 
of the same phenomenon and that in each case it 
accords with a conviction he already holds. 

The anti-humanist thesis is of the same nature 
as the example given. The anti-humanist has, first, a 
firm conviction, namely, the need for man to believe. 
in God. Secondly, he looks at the contemporary 
world with all its evils. Thirdly, he asserts a causal 
connection between the two, thereby arriving at the 
conclusion that these evils are due to lack of belief 
in God. But this conclusion is controversial. It is 
not like the answer to a mathematical problem 
which can be shown to be correct, and other people 
(e.g. a Marxist or a rationalist) could, with a 
corresponding wealth of evidence, put forward 
other explanations. Again, only an investigation of 
great scope and complexity could ascertain the 
truth Therefore all that the anti-humanist has 
done is to express his personal prejudice along 
with what he considers is supporting evidence. 

His explanation of modern evils is really only 
the expression of a belief to which he is emotionally 
as well as intellectually attached. He is concerned 
not with establishing the truth but with his own 
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emotional satisfaction. And in so far as he does 
that he is guilty of unethical conduct. Indeed, he 
is sinning in the traditional and very banal sense 
that he is subordinating his duty to his personal 
comfort. For, in attempting to establish a truth by 
an act of intellectual judgment, it is wrong to 
endanger the correct interpretation of the facts by 
allowing the mind to be swayed by pre-existing 
prejudices or emotions. It is wrong for many 
reasons, for example, because of the anti-social 
consequences it may entail or because it represents 
an abdication from a conscious, dedicated control 
in the use of the mind, a vice which is condemned 
in such religious literature as the Buddhist 
Dhammapada. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the failure of the 
anti-humanist is a moral failure. But it provides 
for the humanist thinker the salutary lesson that, 
if he is to act in the image of the higher possible 
Man which he postulates, he must here and now 
subject his thought-processes to a code of morality. 
This will not necessarily make his life easier or 
more interesting, especially if he enjoys intellectual 
speculation. For the other method of thought has 
great possibilities for diversion. It will, for instance, 
enable a man to be a political columnist explaining 
such matters as Soviet foreign policy; he can use 
it to write a philosophy of history; if he acts on 
the maxim of always aiming at the lowest in his 
audience, it will assist him to recruit thousands of 
fanatical disciples; if accompanied by a carefully 
staged atmosphere of banality and sweet music, it 
will help him to fill arenas as large as Harringay. 
Almost any belief may be sustained by it and, since 
large tracts of human experience are still beyond 
our exact knowledge, sustained indefinitely. 


Insistence on Morality 

The humanist, therefore, who seeks to arrive at 
his judgments by a process which takes heed of 
morality must be prepared to forego these indul- 
zences. Instead, he must see himself as part of the 
process of discovery and development which may 
one day permit the realization of human potenti- 
alities. Envisaging himself thus he will in his lifetime 
espouse many causes. But cardinal to all of them 
and perhaps more important than any will be his 
insistence on morality in the making of intellectual 
judgments. His sanctity must be the sanctity of 
fact and the making of judgments therefrom by 
unwarped processes of thought. In this way may 
he indicate the possibilities of religion to an 
opponent who is fundamentally irreligious. 
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Heathiana 


FEW weeks ago | took part in a BBC discussion with 
a Bishop, a Canon, and a Nonconformist Minister. 
Faced by this clerical galaxy | felt bound to begin with 
an untrimmed statement of rationalism as the attitude 
of mind which takes fact for authority, not authority 
for fact. 
* * * 

This is, of course, a negation of any approximation to 
the view of Professor Balmy the Erewhonian, who 
roundly declared that ‘a spiritual enlightenment from 
within is more to be relied upon than any merely physical 
affluence from external objects °. 

Such expressions of resistance to unpalatable facts 
need not be due to scorn of the physical as such. How 
could they, since * miracles’ are so largely concerned 
with odd happenings in material substances” 

The continued religious polemic against the material 
bases of human nature has, however, a more sinister 
side. It often implies that other-worldly values. alone 
can be regarded as spiritual—a pernicious doctrine 
which can be used to glorify dirt, poverty, disease and 
ignorance, 

Radical conflicts of opinion are hard to resolve; 
but I cannot help feeling that it might be possible to 
get some sort of agreement between sensible men of 
all shades of thought who are prepared to face the 
scientific facts about man and the world he lives in. 
We might manage to accept some proposition like 
* man cannot live by bread alone, but he must have bread’. 

* * 


A serious assessment of the possibilities of such a 
synthesis was made by Sir Geoffrey Vickers in his 
recent broadcast talks. Sir Geoffrey is a scientifically- 
minded economist with wide humane sympathies. In 
attempting to integrate all the knowledge we now 
possess he had many wise things to say about SCIENCE 
AND THE ART OF LIVING. 


He accepts the modern view of ‘ man in the round” 
aS a composite being arranged in a hierarchy of levels, 
each level being built upon what has gone before and 
giving rise to higher levels in turn. Thus man is a 
material object, a machine, a living creature, a social 
animal. These levels are studied by a corresponding 
hierarchy of sciences: physical, biological, psycho- 
logical and sociological. 

* 

Man acquires cultural values through fellowship. 
Control of his destiny depends on his receptiveness to 
new knowledge and his power to apply it by that 
sympathetic understanding which is the pre-condition 
of achieving a dynamic social stability. 

* 

It seems that two qualities are needed for human 
advancement—kindly feeling and a sense of truth. We 
could combine with the religious on the importance of 
love, if they would concede the value of veracity. 


Notes and News 


E announce with regret the death of Mr Walter G. 

Birch, of Springfield House, Fulford, York, at the 
age of eighty. He was for many years a keen member of 
the RPA and a generous subscriber to its funds. Under 
his leadership a most successful discussion group was 
formed and the present editor of the Guide has the most 
pleasant and grateful memories of the meetings held in 
Mr Birch’s house in York during the War. Mr Birch 
was a man of wide reading, genial and kindly tempera- 
ment, and complete integrity. He had a great range of 
interests, including music, the theatre, and welfare work 
He was a true friend of the RPA, and in mourning his 
loss, we extend our heartfelt sympathy to his son. 

* 


A meeting jointly commemorating Chapman Cohen 
and Joseph McCabe will be held at Holborn Hall, on 
March 1, at 7.30 pm, under the auspices of the National 
Secular Society, Central London Branch. Among the 
speakers will be Mr Avro Manhattan, Mr Hector Hawton, 
Mr Sydney Silverman, MP, and Mr Colin McCall. 


We hope that members will help us to give the widest 
possible publicity to the F.C.C. Watts Memorial Fund 
Essay Competition advertised on another page. It will 
be seen that this year we have raised the age limit from 
twenty-five to thirty years. Instead of a choice of 
subjects entrants will be invited to write on the theme 
which caused such an upset when Margaret Knight 
dealt with it in a broadcast, * Morals Without Religion *. 
There is a great deal which still needs to be said about 
the problems this raises and we are anxious to hear the 
views of the younger generation. 

* * 


The Charles Beard Lectures, 1956, are being given in 
the Buxton Hall, Ruskin College, Oxford, on Wednesdays 
at 5 pm, until March 7, by Professor P. Sargant Florence, 
on * The Economics and Sociology of Industry’. These 
lectures, which are endowed by the RPA, are open to 
members of the University and the public. 


The social gathering held at Conway Hall on January 
27, under the joint auspices of the Ethical Union and 


the RPA, was highly successful. It gave an opportunity 
for many members to meet authors of books on the list 
of Watts & Co. Mr Hector Hawton presided and 
introduced Dr Ruth Borchard, whose biography John 
Stuart Mill: The Man, is in the course of production, 
Mrs PD. L. Hobman, author of Olive Schreiner: Her 
Life and Times, which came out last year, and Mr 
George Godwin, author of many books (some of which 
are in the Thinker’s Library), whose latest work, Crime 
and Social Action, will soon be published, Refreshments 
were provided and the occasion was so enjoyable that 
clearly we must have more of this sort of thing. 


Mrs Margaret Knight's address to the Jordanhill 
Training College for Teachers, which we reproduce in 
part on another page, was given before her famous 
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broadcast. She would no doubt be greatly surprised 
if she received a similar invitation from a_ training 
college—or if the BBC were again to give her the 
opportunity of repeating what seems to the orthodox 
the grave offence of corrupting the minds of youth. It 
cost Socrates his life. Today there are more humane 
but almost as effective forms of punishment. 
* 


The following members wish their names to be added 
to those previously published as being willing to meet 
other rationalists in their respective districts: Mr J. A 
Garnel, 141 High Street, Hampton Hill, Middx. ; Mr 
D. H. R. Cook, 40 Goldington Avenue, Bedford, Beds. ; 
Miss B. Hodgkinson, 26 Park Road West, Curzon Park, 
Chester. 


Group Activities 
Orpington Humanist Group, Sherry’s Restaurant, 
High Street. Joseph Reeves, MP, ‘Humanism and 
World Government’, Sunday, March 11, 7 pm 
Manchester Humanist Fellowship, 64 George Street. 
Mrs. L. E. Crossland, * Royal Commission on Marriage 
and Divorce’, Saturday, March 3, 3 pm 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to * Literary Guide’, 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
Rates: Personal, 2s, Trade 3s. per line of approximately nine wotds 
Hox momber \s extra 


LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WCl. Sunday Mornings at Il am. Admission Free 
Questions after lectures. Mar 4——Mrs D. Pickles, MA, BSc: ‘ France 
and Race Problems in N. Africa Mar Ii|-—-Dr W. E. Swinton 
PhD: ‘Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Evolutionists Mar 18 

Archibald Robertson, MA Remission of Sins or Righting of 
Wrongs? Mar 25—Lord Boyd Orr, DSO, MD, FRS The 
Morals of Power 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE, South Place Ethical Society, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. Meetings in the Library on 
Tuesday evenings at 7.15 pm. Admission Free. Mar 6—Panel 
Discussion (Eric Baker, H. J. Blackham, G. R. Dalvi) Resources 
of Power and International Relations’ (arranged jointly with 
National Peace Council), Mar 13--Joseph Reeves, MP: ‘Can We 
Have National Security’ within "World Authority" Mar 20 
Miss Kathleen Nott Contemporary Christian Writers—A 
Critical Review." Mar 27-—General Discussion: Social Occasion 


MISCELLANEOUS 
UNITARIANISM supports reason in theology and individual 
freedom in belief. Information on receipt of stamp. Secretary 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, WC! 
BOOK WANTED..Benn’s History of Rationalism. C. Blinderman, 
13 Marlborough Crescent, London, W4 
HELP-U-OUT TYPING SERVICE. Typewriting Literary 
and Commercial by experienced typist Mrs Gammon 
Shuttlesfield* Acrise, Folkestone. Tel. Lyminge 87187 
KLAVARSKRIBO, radically new Dutch music notation, less widely 
known here. Adult beginners really play interesting if easy music 
after short time. Most standard music, etc. already transcribed 
Private lessons or information, Bruce Irons, 86 Ryecroft Avenue 
Whitton, Middx 


LONDON PRINTING DISPUTE 


Owing to the printing dispute, we regret that it is 
not possible for us to guarantee the regular appear- 
ance of Literary Guide. We must ask the indulgence 
of our readers until normal conditions are resumed. 


Copy, 
Creat 
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MEMBERS’ EDITIONS 


DARWIN REVALUED 
By Professor Sir Arthur Keith. Published at 25s. net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s. This portrait of Charles 
Darwin must appeal because of its candour and charm and 
many a touch of the unexpected. 


HUMANISM IN PRACTICE 
By M. Roshwald. Published at 7s. 6d. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 4s. 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 
By Royston Pike Published at 10s. 6d. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 7s. 6d. The tenets of this wide-flung 
sect which awaits Armageddon are as extraordinary as their 
history, vividly related by an author who has examined them 
on the spot 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr John Lewis Published at 21s. net Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 12s. 6d. A simple outline of the 
principal philosophical systems from the Greeks to thinkers 
of today 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY 
By Professor J. D. Bernal. Published at 42s. net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 21s. An account of Science 
from the Greeks to the atomic age in which we live 


RPA LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


MAKE SURE OF LITERARY GUIDE 


LITERARY GuIDE is published on the fourth 
Thursday of each month The = April 
issue will be on sale on Thursday, March 22. 
To make absolutely certain of obtaining your 
copy every month, please place an order with your 
newsagent or take out a subscription by filling in 
the form below, which can also be used to renew 
a subscription. 


ORDER FORM 

(Please strike out word not applicable) 

To Literary Guide, Circulation Department, 
12 St James's Place, London, SW1. 


NEW/RENEWAL 


I enclose remittance of 13s 6d for 12 monthly 
issues Of LITERARY GUIDE to be sent post free, 
Starting with issue for the month of 


ADDRESS 


(Block letters please) 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 
CLU 


ACROSS 

This MP gets involved 
with Wodehouse. 

Plant that knows a song 


archaically 


Causes merriment among 


lovers 


Path, or part of it 

2 Irishman and German 
found in India 

Rainbow flag 
South-African born. 
Worthless apology 
German count unlikely to 
be buried at sea 
Consumed with fury 


Metric unit 


Is about to defame the Kiln 
British, for example 
What you must be to find 


a flat! 
Stone slab 


Powdered food 
Clash badly back in 


signals 


Displayed by Barrie's 


old lady 


Dames leap at the 
Round Table 
Not a legitimate bar is 


left! 


Gregory's idea of the 


English. 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The second and _ third 


ES DOWN 
Nearly a parrot, nearly a 1 
cat, and quite a fish! 
Recommended green soup ‘ee 
(4-6) 
Its ranks were cheerful, io 
according to Macaulay 
5 Princely servitude from 
Germany (3-4). 
London home of noisy 
motorists. 
Dress for a backward 
archbishop. 
Clear it in the nick of 
time! 
Gaudy—just listen! 
A rash mixture for 


tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
Entries, 
word,’ 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
received not later than 


addressed ‘ Literary Guide Cross- 


Monday, March 12 
4 | 


Abraham 
Swindle a sailor? On the 
contrary; it's a fi 


State an ageless mean. 


Estate of a genuine 
thousand 

A narrow neck makes 
this sum 

Almost unnecessary 
implements. 

Famous racehorse in 
darkness. 

Hammer's sharper 
partner 

Wise, even without the 
medical officer! 
Conscripts of Fleet Street? 
How to find Paradise at 
Westminster! 
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THE RATIONALIST 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) 


To promote 


intellectual liberty; (2) To spread 


scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from 
superstition. 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER ‘A’ 


All who enrol in response to this offer (quote Special 


1. (a) 
(b) 


Offer ‘A’) will receive : 

INTRODUCTION TO MALTHUS, edited by D. V. 
Glass, Members’ edition, 5s, or* 

A New APPROACH TO PSYCHICAL RESFARCH, 
by Antony Flew, Members’ edition, 6s. 

A Picture Book or Evo.uTion, by C. M. 
Beadnell, 15s. Cloth. 


THe THINKER’S HANDBOOK, by Hector Hawton, 
2s 6d. Paper cover. 


THe Story oF THE RPA, by A. Gowans 
Whyte, 5s. Cloth. 

Turirtt Books. Is 6d each. Paper cover 

A Short History of Our Own Times (Esmond Wright); 
What's All This About Genetics? (Rona Hurst); Finding 
Out About Atomic Energy (J. L. Michiels); A Signpost to 
Mathematics (A. H. Read); This Matter of Mi 
(B. H. Kirman); Must Man Wage War? (F. A. E. Crew). 


RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1955. 2s 6d. Paper cover. 
Lirerary Guipe and RATIONALIST REVIEW 
(monthly for one year from date of joining). 
* Please indicate whether you desire 1 (a) or \ (b). 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this 


RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


| accept your special offer in 
Rationalist Review enclose 
£1 Is entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrolment. 
I am in agreement with the objects of 
the Association and undertake to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
set forth in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association.* 
[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


MR 
MRS 


MISS 
TITLE Initials. Surname. 


ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE 
* Free on request. 
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THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL 1956 


Cloth, $s net; paper cover, 3s 6d net 


J. B. S. HALDANE Miracles 
HYMAN LEVY The Chaos in Scientific Recruitment 
LORD CHORLEY Freedom of Discussion Today 
NAOMI MITCHISON One Couldn't Tell the Papers 
A. D. HOWELL SMITH Biblical Criticism Today 

S. CHANDRASEKHAR 
Cultural Barriers to Family Planning in Under-developed Countries 
The Myth Theory—-A Symposium 
F. H. GEORGE Reason and the Reasonable 
J. C. FLUGEL Humour: Some Modern Approaches to an Ancient 
Problem 


CRIME AND SOCIAL ACTION 


George Godwin Ready March, 18s net 


Considerable progress has been made in the study of the criminal mind. 

This fascinating book is a history of the modern science of criminology. 

The author draws upon the records of criminal history to illustrate the 

great advances that have been made in the theoretical field and also in 
the techniques of detection. 


KARL MARX 


SELECTED WRITINGS IN SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
Edited, with an Introduction, by T. B. Bottomore ‘ 
and Maximilien Rubel Ready April, 21s net 
Students and the general reader alike will welcome this careful selection 


from the writings of Karl Marx, giving the basic teaching of one of 
the most formative thinkers of all time. 


A CONTRADICTION STILL 


‘ REFLECTIONS ON WOMAN 
Richard Curle Ready June, 1§s net 
This is a book that will help men to understand wom.., and women to 
understand themselves. Wit and wisdom are combined in this sym- 


pathetic treatment of the stages through which every woman must pass 
from the dawn of awareness to the onset of age. 


ELEVEN PLUS AND ALL THAT 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 
Flann Campbell Ready April, 1§s net 


The Grammar School has become a centre of controversy. How it has 
developed and become adapted to the social changes of our time is 
described in this important book by an experienced headmaster. 
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